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rmorial bearings owe their existence to the need of providing men with some mark of 
identification. In time of peace this was a matter of no small moment; in time of 
war a matter of life and death. @ Until comparatively recent times few men read. € 
Weraldry map be termed a form of picture-writing, which was worked out in the Middle 
Ages to afforu a means of recognition. @ A soldier carried a banner bearing the emblem 
of bis chief, for uniforms were unknown. @ When he travelled on peaceful occasions, 
he had this emblem embroidered on his coat; he had tt carved in front of his house and 

when lodged at an inn, be announced that be was staying there by hanging up bis painted 
shield outside. @ The shield forms the Dominant part of the Arms of Canada. € HM 35¢ A COPY 
is Surmounted bp the helmet of ancient days, with an imperiallp crowned lion over this 
bearing a maple leaf. @ The whole is supported by a lion and a unicorn, bearing a 
point, each flying a flag. The whole is ensigned by a large Imperial Crown proper and $3.00 A YEAR 
below the shield, upon a wreath, a scroll with our motto: 


“@ mari usque ad’ mare’’ 








An achievement of importance in 


Canada’s Aviation History 


With the introduction of the FDB-1 Single Seat Fighter, the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company opens a further page in the annals of Canadian aviation. . . 
... The FDB-1 is the first military airplane ever completely designed and manu- 
factured in the British Empire, outside of the United Kingdom. 


The FDB-1 is powered by a Pratt and Whitney twin row Wasp Junior and is 
equipped with a three-bladed Hamilton Standard constant speed propeller. It has 
a top speed of 300 miles per hour at its critical altitude of 10,000 feet, and through 
the incorporation of flaps and slots of improved design has a remarkably low 
landing speed of 57 miles per hour. Its biplane construction affords the utmost 
in manoeuverability, while the armament for which provision has been made 
includes two or more 50 calibre machine guns and racks for two 116 pound bombs. 


Canadian Car and Foundry Company, in presenting this prototype, again 
exemplify their acknowledged position as leaders of the aircraft industry of the 
Dominion, and through their resolute policy of progressive development have 
combined Canadian engineering ability with the skill of Canadian craftsmen to 
inure to the common weal of the Empire at large. 
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THE PEOPLE OF CANADA 


by LAWRENCE J. BURPEE AND MARIUS BARBEAU 


W'! 10 are the Canadian people! Whence 
did they come? What has the land 
of Canada done to them? What have they 
done to Canada ? Whither are they bound ? 
[hese are timely questions to consider and 
to try to answer as we prepare to welcome 
Their Majesties the King and Queen of 
Canada 

The people of Canada cannot be con- 
sidered a compact nation with uniform 
characteristics, like the English or the 
French, but rather a collection of racial 
groups of diverse origins gradually becom- 
ing absorbed by the land of their adoption 
and held together by their common 
interests, their love for their country, 
and their loyalty to the Crown 

[fo the Canadian people each com- 
ponent racial group has contributed some- 
thing from its former homeland, and has 
in turn gained a great deal from experience 
in its new surroundings and also from social 
contact with its neighbour groups. This 
interchange of cultural features and herit- 
age tends to enrich the nation and to give 
it an individual character. The northern 
climate and the initiative fostered by a 
growing agricultural and industrial life 
in a new, vast and often rugged country 
has already had a telling effect upon the 
people. It has imbued them with vigour, 
courage, self-reliance and a great fondness 
for open spaces and natural freedom 

Should one wonder who were the first 
Canadians, the only answer is that they 
were the natives who were found on our 
\tlantic coasts by the early European 
explorers, and one of whose tribes even- 
tually gave its name to the whole country 
Canada or Kanata was the _ Ilroquoian 
designation for village-dwellers in the 
St. Lawrence watershed, and Cartier under- 
stood it to mean the people he met on his 
way up the river to Hochelaga. The name 
‘Canadian was afterwards applied to the 
French pioneers, and later extended to 
British and other settlers 

The first European who set foot on the 
mainland of North America, and met its 
inhabitants, was Leif Erickson, and this 
happened nearly a thousand years ago. 
\s the land he called Vinland may very 
well have been Nova Scotia, he was, 


perhaps, the first white man to encounter 
the native Canadian. Leif not only dis- 
covered this continent, but spent a winter 
with his followers in a region of timber 
and wild grain and fruits, a land which 
was, indeed, very different from his Arctic 
home in Greenland. Thorfinn Karlsefni, 
another Greenlander, a few years after- 
wards followed Erickson to Vinland. He 
came determined to found a _ colony, 
bringing with him a number of settlers, 
cattle and equipment. He remained for 
several years, but in the end was forced 
to abandon the attempt because of the 
unfriendliness of the natives. Thus, in 
intention at least, Karlsefni and his follow- 
ers were the first white settlers in Canada 

No other record has yet been accepted 
as final proof that other Vikings, in the 
following centuries, journeyed from _ Ice- 
land or Greenland to the continent of 
North America; yet intriguing finds in the 
region of Lake Nipigon and in Minnesota 
suggest at least the possibility of such an 
expedition 

John Cabot, in 1497, planted the flag 
of Henry VII at a spot which seems to 
have been on the coast of Cape Breton, 
and Caspar Corte Real, three years later, 
sailed down the coast and disappeared 
leaving behind him a few place-names 
In the next quarter of a century the 
Canadian natives may have met the 
Portuguese captain Joao Alvares Fagundes, 
and Giovanni de Verrazano who sailed 
from France, and Stephen Gomez the 
Spaniard who searched vainly for a passage 
to the South Seas at the head of the Bay 
of Fundy; also unnamed adventurers of 
Bristol who sailed out into the West and 
brought back on their ships “three men 
out of an Iland farre beyond Ireland, the 
which were clothed in Beestes skynnes and 
ate raw fflesh and were rude in their 
demeanure like Beestes’; and fisherfolk 
and whale hunters from Brittany, Nor- 
mandy and the Basque country who 
yearly plied their calling in the waters 
around Newfoundland and in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence 

None of these, however, can reasonably 
be called Canadian; even less so, indeed, 
than Erickson and Karlsefni, for the 
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Above Alexander Mackenzie at the Pacific (in 17992) From a painting by C. W. Jefferys 


Courtesy Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Upper Left ‘October in the Canadian Mountains From a painting by Arthur Lismer 


Lower Left:—'‘Farm of Bissett in Ontario’. By Franklin Carmichael. 


Below:— ‘Raftsmen travelling down the Ottawa River, about 1840. By W. H. Bartlett 
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Northmen at least had looked upon 
Canada as a desirable land, which they 
endeavoured to make their own, while 
Cabot and those who followed him across 
the Atlantic found North America an 
obstacle in their path, a barrier which they 
must break through to find a passage to 
Cathay and the Indies, whose jewels and 
spices beckoned them. Even Jacques Car- 
tier, upon entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
in 1534 and sailing up the great river in 
1535, was looking for the North West 
Passage and was counted a failure because 
he discovered only savage tribes and 
brought back no wealth to France 

And yet Cartier was the first to realize 
that Canada he first recorded the name 

was something in itself, something much 
more than an obstacle in the path to Asia, 
something that might be as desirable in 
its way as Cipango and the empire of 
Kublai Khan. And he, also, like Roberval 
after him, made vain attempts to reach 
the fabulous Kingdom of Saguenay, whose 
wealth was reputedly no less than that of 
Mexico or Peru. Cartier, in 1540-1541 
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established at Cap Rouge, near the present 
city of Quebec, a short-lived settlement, 
as he had previously discovered Ile Saint- 
Jean (Prince Edward Island), and left 
glowing accounts of the green fields of what 
is now New Brunswick, of the wild shores 
of Gaspé, and of the Codfish or Great 
River, which we know as the St. Lawrence 
This sturdy sea captain of St. Malo may 
almost be called the first white Canadian 

Sixty years later came Samuel de Cham- 
plain, whose fame rests more upon his 
founding of Quebec and his exploration of 
Ontario than upon what he accomplished 
on the Bay of Fundy. Yet that was none 
the less important in the story of the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada. Now we 
definitely enter upon the period of settle- 
ment. If the age-long search for a west- 
ward route to China, Japan and India 
was not yet abandoned, the existence of a 
new continent was definitely recognized 
“So many voyages and discoveries without 
result , wrote Champlain, “have caused 
us French in late years to attempt a per- 
manent settlement in these lands which we 
call New France’. And so he tried to 
establish one on an island in the St. Croix 
River, on the boundary between what are 
now New Brunswick and Maine, and when 
this site proved unsatisfactory, he crossed 
over to the other side of the Bay of Fundy 
and with De Monts, Lescarbot and other 
associates, laid the foundation of Port 
Royal, to-day Annapolis Royal, the first 
permanent settlement in North America 
three years before Jamestown in Virginia 
and four years before Quebec 

From these small beginnings grew the 
french colony of Acadie, which, in the 
next century and a half, spread around the 
Bay of Fundy to the valley of the St 
John River. Although nearly seven thou- 
sand of these early settlers were deported 
in 1755, there were still, a few years later 
at the time of the cession of Canada to 
England, many Acadians left in this 
country, and to-day the estimated French 
population of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island is 237,000, about 
one-quarter of the total people of the 
Maritimes. Of the other three-quarters 
the largest group is not Scottish, even in 
Nova Scotia, as one might suppose, but 
English. The Scot comes next, then the 
Irish, German and Dutch in that order 
Oddly enough the next group in size is the 
Negro, whose forefathers drifted up from the 
South about the middle of the last century 


salmon fishing at Port Essington, near the mouth of 


the Skeena River, British Columbia. . 
(Photo by M. Barbeau) 














Swordfishing boat near | ouisburg, Nova Scotia 




















Some of them went to Cape Breton and, 
in the next generation, settled among 
Scottish folk, lost their own peculiar form 
of English and spoke only Gaelic, just as 
a number of families with Highland names 
are found in parts of Quebec speaking only 
French. 

The principal town in each of the 
Maritime Provinces is a seaport Hali- 
fax, Saint John, Charlottetown, and this is 
not without historical significance, for the 
story of the Maritimes is largely one of 
seafaring. From the early days of the 
Acadians these sea-coast people have 
looked to the sea rather than to the land 
for their living, and for many generations, 
British as well as French, they have stuck 
close to the water. Even now, outside 
of the St. John valley, Bluenoses’ try to 
keep within sight of the sea, and many of 


the swiftest and most beautiful of the 
clippers, in the days of the wooden sailing 


ship, were designed by Maritimers and 
built in the shipyards of the Bay of Fundy, 
of sound timber from the forests of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. From such 
ports as Saint John or Yarmouth they 
sailed out into the Atlantic, and they and 
their hard-bitten skippers and crews were 


known throughout the Seven Seas. Fish- 
ing craft, of the type of the famous 


Bluenose of Lunenburg, brought into the 
small ports of the Maritimes rich cargoes 
of cod, haddock and mackerel, not to 
mention the oil and other products of the 
whale fisheries 

The sailing ship, when it disappeared, 
took with it some of the prosperity of the 
Maritime Provinces, and if the fisheries 
remain they have left the _ individual 
fisherman to face alone a hard struggle for 
existence under changed conditions. Agri- 
culture provides work for many of the 
people of Prince Edward Island, of the 
valley of the St. John, and of parts of the 
interior of Nova Scotia. Timber is a major 
resource of New Brunswick, and small 
industries have grown up in parts of the 


three provinces. Special interests have 
developed in fox farming, lobsters and 
oysters, in the world-famous salmon 


streams of New Brunswick, and in big game 
hunting in the interior of that province 
Although some people in the Maritimes 
are inclined to be dissatisfied with their lot, 
they were less affected by the recent 
depression than the people of many other 
parts of the Dominion. If they can boast 
Upper left:—'Backwater and logging on the Gatineau 
River’. From a painting by Zema Haworth. 

Lower left:—‘‘York (later known as Toronto) from 
Gibraltar Point’. From an aquatint by J. Gleadah 
after a drawing by J. Gray. Published in 1828 by 
J. Willett (Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa). 
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of no great wealth, there is among them 
no widespread poverty. 

The real misfortune of the Maritime 
Provinces is that, generation after genera- 
tion, their ambitious young men, for the 
lack of opportunities at home, have gone 
to seek their fortunes elsewhere, first in 


New England and later in the Canadian 
West. But this local loss has proved a 


blessing to other parts of the continent, 
and it has at least enhanced the reputation 
of the Maritimes for producing men of 
brains and of what is vulgarly called guts 
Whether it is the influence of the sea, or 
the mixture of races, or a combination of 
these and other causes, the men of the 
Maritimes have made good in many walks 
of life wherever they have gone. They are 


found in business, in the professions, in 
public life, from Joseph Howe to R. B. 
Bennett, revealing always those qualities 


of clear thinking and shrewd common sense 
that characterize their people 

Travelling west by the _ intercolonial 
railway route one is seldom far from the 
sea, and in that part of the journey that 
takes one through New Brunswick there 
are frequent reminders that this gulf side 
of the province still is the home of the 
Acadians, and that they are for the most 
part fishermen. Upon reaching the banks 
of the Restigouche, where Jacques Cartier, 
to his bitter disappointment, failed to 
discover a passage to the South Seas, we 
find ourselves on the outskirts of the 
Province of Quebec, where the race that 
first settled in Canada has survived and 
multiplied beyond the possibility of extinc- 
tion. At the cession of Canada there were 
about 70,000 French settlers in New 
France and Acadie, and these have ex- 
panded, without the assistance of later 
immigration from the Motherland, to three 
millions in Canada and another million in 
the United States, a fifty or sixty-fold 
natural increase in less than 180 years, a 
record that must surely stand unchallenged 


“All aboard for the West’. 


by Henri Julien, about 1880. 




















From a political cartoon 


1. 80-year old Cape Breton woman with her 
125-year old hand spinning wheel, near 
Ingonish, Nova Scotia 


2. Fishermen taking herring from nets. Cape 
Breton Highlands National Park, Nova Scotia 


3. Sardine fishing. Blacks Harbour, New 
Brunswick 


4 Charlottetown in 1843". Copied in 
1913 by Miss MacKinnon from the sketch by 
Mrs. Bayfield 
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On the Margeree River, Nova Scotia 


The Saguenay River at Cape Trinity 
Photo S. J. Hayward 


Ruins of Louisburg, Nova Scotia 


Little Haven, Nova Scotia From 
painting by Arthur Lismer 
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The first settlement of Quebec by 
Champlain in 1608 was beset by natural 
and political difficulties. The Indian tribes 
that peopled the rivers and forests were 
at war with each other, and ancient rivalries 
between European nations at once spread 
to this continent; the fur trade, forming 
part of the schemes of early North Amer- 
ican colonization being the main source of 
contention. Even before New France had 
a real Start, it was conquered for the 
English by the Kirke brothers, but later 
restored to the French crown. An effort 
was then made to enlarge upon the enter- 
prise, but progress was slow, although the 
Ursulines, the Hdtel-Dieu, the Recollets 
and the Jesuits had already established 
their institutions in Quebec for the benefit 
of evangelization and the care of the early 
colonists. Actually the first tillers of the 
soil were Hébert a Paris apothecary and 
botanist and Giffard, who later became 
a seignior on the Beaupré coast 

But it was only in the sixteen-sixties, 
more than fifty years after the foundation, 
that New France assumed the complex 
features that were to develop into French 
Canada as we know it. The seignorial 
system, as part of prevailing feudalism, 
took charge of the organization of parishes 
under the egis of seigniors; and Intendant 
Talon, on behalf of his King, and Mgr. de 
Laval, the first bishop of Quebec, boldly 
took it upon themselves to shape the 
destinies of their new country 

Before their task was done, Canada 
already consisted of town and rural popula- 


tions. [The towns included government 
service, craftsmen, traders, clergy and 
religious orders, and soldiery; the rural 


communities, some of them headed by a 
seignior, and all of them under a missionary 
or a parish priest, built chapels and 
churches, paid dues for seignorial services, 
and supported their church and a very 
occasional school 

Churches and monasteries were built 
and the population, far removed from the 
Motherland, had to be largely self-support- 
ing. Laval brought over from France 
selected craftsmen to build the first Semi- 
nary of Quebec. So impressed was he with 
the need of professional training that he 
established at Cap Tourmente, some dis- 
tance out of town on the north shore, a 
school of handicrafts including architecture 
and sculpture, which may have been one of 


Left:—Dairy herd in ideal surroundings typified by this 
{Ontario scene.j 
Right:—Louis Jobin, the old Quebec wood-carver and 


statuary at 80, in 1925. His signature to the left. 
By Arthur Lismer. 
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the first schools of art if not the very 
first established anywhere. Among its 
leaders were Leblond de Latour and 
LePrévost, two foremost wood-carvers who 
gave an impetus to decorative erts and 
a taste for culture which were paramount 
from the beginning 

Aesthetic and useful arts remained one 
of the characteristics of French Canada 
down to about fifty years ago. And Laval 
was not the only one to foster the arts as 


part of cultural equipment on this con- 
tinent. The Ursulines taught fine arts and 


made rich gold and silver thread and silk 
embroidery for the churches or their own 
use; thus they introduced needlework 
among the Indians to such an extent that it 
has persisted among them to this day. The 
other religious orders brought over a few 
experts from France, and independent 
craftsmen architects, surveyors, wood- 
carvers, joiners, carpenters and masons 
landed on these shores as early as the 
sixteen-forties 

Jean LeVasseur, a leading master wood- 
carver of Paris, was not only put in charge 
of the decoration of the first parish church 
of Quebec, but secured for himseif a mono- 
poly of contracts and supervision in his 
acknowledged quality of ‘‘doyen’ of his 


craft. He organized the joiners, carpenters 
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and wood-carvers into the Confrérie de 
Sainte Anne, which built and decorated 
for its own use a side-chapel in the first 
basilica and enjoyed an annual feast of a 
mixed religious and civil character. This 
confrérie or fraternity was like a guild of 
medieval type, on which a number of 
others were patterned 


From that time on, the various crafts 


were organized into confréries with an 
annual feast of their own, a system of 


training from master to apprentice, and a 
contractual regime that provided for the 
control of wages and quality of work 
among the masters, the compagnons ana 
the apprentices (in three distinct groups) 
making for order, peace and high standards 
throughout the colonial period, down to 
1837. In that year the confréries were 
abolished by the church for alleged licence 
and abuse during their annual celebrations 


or carnivals in the country-side. Even 
after this blow to the old order among 
craftsmen, apprentices continued to be 


trained under masters, down nearly to our 
own times. Jean-Baptiste Cété and Louis 
Jobin, two of the best Canadian wood- 
carvers, belong to this ancient French 
tradition, although Coté died about 1900 


and Jobin as late as 1928 a very old 
carver of wooden statues of saints for 
churches and pilgrims. Many French- 


Canadian professionals and craftsmen of 
the present day can trace their lineage back 
to ancestors of the same calling long ago 

While a large body of skilled workers, 
whose vocations fell under at least sixty 
names, provided the colony with buildings, 
furniture, equipment, tools and materials, 
another class soon grew into the largest 
and most important, that of the settler 
known under the distinctive name of 
habitant. The habitant was so designated 
from the first to distinguish him from other 
free elements that did not, like him, per- 
manently occupy the land, like the crafts- 
men, the townsfolk, the soldiers, the 
coureurs-de-bois and, later, the hivernants 
or those spending the winter at various 
remote posts. 

The habitant should not be considered 
a paysan like the ancient farmers in 
France; for very early he insisted upon a 
measure of independence in the ownership 
of his land that made him a real landowner, 


free of vexations, and remarkably self- 
sufficient. As his children grew up, and 
they were many, he cleared more land 


expanded into new parishes, occupied all 
the available coast and shore lines and 
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ascended rivers, wherever his forefathers 
had set foot. He lived on friendly terms 
with the neighbouring indians, from whom 
he learned many things which he adapted 
to his own use, such as the making of 
birch-bark canoes and of maple sugar, the 
cultivation of tobacco and maize, and the 
braiding of garters which later developed 
into the unique Assomption § sash or 
ceintures fléchées 

No one was more useful in the develop- 
ment of Canada than the habitant, who 
was able to endure hardships and privations 

and these must have been heart-rending 
at times; who could subsist almost with- 
out outside support or importations, build 
his house and dependencies, fashion his 
tools, weave his garments, make his shoes 
and get his food out of the land, the water 
or the woods. In so doing he developed 
a great ingenuity and self-reliance. And 
his many difficulties did not tend in the 
least to affect his jovial character, for he 
was always known as proverbially gay, 
frugal, yet fond of treats, and always ready 
for a new world adventure calling for 
boldness and courage 

The habitant, spending most of his life 
in rural isolation, had to provide his own 
fun and entertainment, and he was born 
a social entity, for whom community life 
had a strong appeal. He gathered with his 
neighbours after the days work or on 
holidays, to share in the bounties of life, 
to sing, dance and tell folk tales. For this 
reason the traditional memories brought 
over from France in the seventeenth 
century never were allowed to lapse 
through disuse or to lose their mediaeval 
tang under the levelling influences of later 
fashions. In his isolation the habitant 
remained a worshipper of oral fiction and 
tunes that have long since passed into 
oblivion elsewhere. One French commen- 
tator wrote, while reviewing a recently 
published set of Canadian folk-songs 
“One gets the feeling that this music, which 
originated in our land centuries ago, has 
been saved all the while under a protective 
blanket of snow.” And another went as 
far as to say: “The treasure that has 
thus been saved for us, Frenchmen, means 
a splendid restoration (restitution merveil- 
leuse) for which we no longer had any 
reason to hope.” 

The habitant, being a born oppor- 
tunist, never failed to avail himself of any 
chance for an adventure in the wilderness 
and for expansion into novel fields. Grow- 
ing at a rapid pace, the rural population 
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incessantly overflowed its frontiers as it 
is still doing, and was easily lured away 


from home by new opportunities else- 
where. lhus, from the earliest moment 
the coureurs-de-bois, mostly of habitant 


extraction, were bold enough to penetrate 
the wilderness and learn native languages 
and customs. One of the first among 
them, Etienne Bralé, may have discovered 
Ontario even before Champlain and before 
the Recollet missionaries began to preach 
the Gospel to the Hurons. And _ these 
were the pioneers in a movement that 
eventually covered much of the continent 
lhe early French settlers were so apt to 
wander into the forests in search of bounties 
that the administration often had to check 
them from launching into fur trade ventures 
of their own, or guard them from casual 
pursuits that brought an income but 
produced instability. At one time, they 
were ordered not to neglect their home- 
steads to look for “ginseng in the woods 
as many of them had done, this medicinal 
plant being eagerly sought for in the 
(Chinese trade; or, again, others were for- 
bidden to peel birch trees on land not 


their own, the bark being useful for 
canoes, domestic articles and roof and 
outer covers for houses 

[he coureurs-de-bois, canoemen and 
voyageurs became _ indispensable factors 
in the early penetration of North America 
By their endurance, skill and jovial 


character they enabled the traders, mis- 
sionaries and explorers of their own or 
other nationalities to follow the rivers 
to the Arctic, the West Coast or the Gulf 
of Mexico; and, living in harmony with 
natives and traders, they settled all over 
the continent, where their descendants 
are still found in scattered clusters, often 
retaining their identity after many years 
of isolation. Without them Jolliet, La 
Salle, Marquette, Duluth, Bienville, could 
not have travelled far afield and founded 
remote posts from Detroit to New Orleans; 
the La Vérendryes who may be con- 


sidered the most distinguished among 
them could not have crossed the 
prairies, almost to the foothills of the 


Rockies, and laid the foundation of the 
tur trade among the buffalo hunters: 
Mackenzie, Thompson, Fraser and Hearne 
could not have journeyed to the Pacific 
Coast or to the Arctic; and Charles Fré- 
mont could not have crossed prairies and 
mountains to open up California to settle- 
ment 

























































Memorial at Lake Windermere 
Courtesy C.P.R 
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Stage coach near Ashcroft, British Columbia. —Courtesy C.P.R 
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Chez Jolifou—— 1856 
From 4 painting by Cornelius 
Krieaghoff 
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Right Back from Market 
1855, within sight of Que 
bec . From a painting by Cor 






nelius Krieghoff Courtesy 
Mrs F A l »ckhart 






Below The Old Hbolton 
House, Montreal From a 
painting by W. J. Morrice 
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Right Early Canadian Set 
tler — 1859 From a painting 
by Cornelius Krieghoff. Cour- 
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tesy) Francis Venables 
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Left ‘Quebec about 1840” 
From a4 picture by W. H 
Bartlett. 


Below:—A bake oven in 
Charlevoix County. Courtesy 
C.N.R. 











After the fur traders, under the North 
West and the Hudson's Bay Companies, 
had penetrated throughout the northern 
half of the continent, as far as the Columbia 
River and Alaska, the canoemen remained 
for many years the most useful helpers of 
the traders and made friends with whom- 
soever they encountered. Their canoe songs 
were loved by all; they cheered the voya- 
geurs in their daily trials; and they have 
remained famous in the annals of early 
exploration and the fur trade 

The Quebec craftsmen, the habitants 
and the voyageurs were three different 
types, out of which other elements have 
grown at various periods of Canadian 
history. Such were the fisher folk of 
Gaspé, who, at least in part, spread down 
the coast from the St. Lawrence River; the 
lumber-jacks, log drivers and raftsmen of 


the Saguenay, the Ottawa and the St 
Maurice; and, later, the industrial em- 
igrants to Canadian towns and to the 


United States. The growing population 
was ever ready to seek new outlets, to 
adapt itself to different surroundings, and, 
under pressure, to merge into other popu- 
lations and lose its identity: thus Roy 
would be changed into King, Deschénes 
into Oak and Jean-Baptiste Le Blanc into 
Jack White. The old names, and to some 
extent the old personalities, were lost 
forever, like countless others, in the 
‘melting pot of Greater America 

Acadia in some respects differed from 
New France on the St. Lawrence. From 
the first it lacked elements of self-suf- 
ficiency that made for the stability of 
Quebec. It was dependent upon an out- 
side administration, upon the _ bishops, 
clergy and missionaries of Quebec; it had 
no educational institutions like those of 
the Ursulines, the Jesuits and the Semi- 
naries; and its crafts and trades were never 
organized and self-perpetuating like those 
of the confréries. As soon as it was broken 
up by foreign invasion and deportation, 
it lost the benefit of extensive pioneering 
that had already secured for it much of 
the best land in the Maritimes. Victims 
of a fate which they accepted with remark- 
ably little bitterness, many of the Acadians 
became expatriates and moved out to 
Louisiana, where they are numerous 
to-day, or to the Province of Quebec, where 
they form scattered groups; or again, they 
returned from the forests where they had 
managed to survive and opened up new 
Maritime settlements, as in Prince Edward 
Island, Gaspé and the Magdalen Islands 
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A much smaller element in French 
Canada consisted of townsfolk connected 
with government, public service, education 
clergy, trade, militia, and the _ seignorial 


system. Distinct as this higher class was 
from the habitant, craft and coureurs-de- 


bois folk, it nevertheless drew from them 
many recruits, and occasionally some of 
their own members lapsed into the humble 
but popular callings. No fast line of 
demarcation really existed between the 
classes, under primitive conditions that 
often produced adversity and readjust- 
ments. The government of the country 
during the French period was largely the 
concern of the Motherland and at times 
it lacked continuity or clear purpose. But 
the affairs of the clergy, the missions and 
monastic corporations were much better 
managed. The religious institutions all 
along were the mainstay of racial strength 
and conservatism in Canada, as also they 
were the repositories of its culture and 
knowledge Their ancient endowments 
were a gift to the colony, and whoever 


French, British or American studies 
history cannot help being interested in 


their rich archives and their fascinating 


annals. In this light one is bound to 
remain indulgent to their limitations 


Because of the inertia of ancient habit 
and custom, they now find themselves 
at a disadvantage when confronted with 
industrial growth, and they are unable to 
meet outside competition. The youth 
which they still train for professional and 
secular pursuits is apt to grow impatient 
with what seems a bondage to the past and 
proves a disadvantage in a bustling world 
madly rushing towards dollars, social 
reform and ideologies that do not debar 
wars 

In the midst of disturbing changes 
French Canada is fast losing its traditional 
features. It is moving with the rest of 
Canada, and of North America, towards 
an uncertain, intriguing future. Every- 
thing that used to be considered permanent 
is now questioned in some quarters; and 
many an heirloom is hastily thrown over- 
board as of no value, even though it should 
not be so lightly renounced. In accepting 
these changes, however, Quebec is a bit 
slower than the rest, and its apparent 
conservatism — which is not as ingrained 
as it may seem — has of late years brought 
to it many signs of confidence and esteem 
from outsiders, which it decidedly lacked 
in the days when almost every one mistook 
industries, power and wealth for a guar- 











Indian and Mounted Police, on top of Sulphur Mountain, Alberta 
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antee that humanity had entered a new 
millenium 

At the time of the cession of Canada 
to England, there were three small French 
settlements in that part of the country 
now known as Ontario, at Cataraqui 
(Kingston), Rouillé (Toronto) and along 
the east side of the Detroit River. To-day 
there are many times as many French in 
Ontario as there were in 1763, but of the 
three original settlements only that on the 
Detroit frontier remains. There one finds 
a number of families who trace their 
descent back to the days when Detroit 
was a remote trading post. The Ontario 
French of the present day, particularly 
up the Ottawa Valley, represent a much 
later movement of population from the 
Province of Quebec 

Other elements in the population of 
Ontario, especially the predominantly 
British stock, had their beginnings in the 
early days of Upper Canada. In 1783 and 
1784 large numbers of United Empire 
Loyalists made homes for themselves, under 
very difficult conditions, on the north side 
of the upper St. Lawrence and along the 
shore of Lake Ontario to the Niagara 
peninsula. The majority of these were 
people of English descent, with some 
Scots and Irish, and a number of dis- 
banded German soldiers who had served 
on the British side in the Revolutionary 
War. German Mennonites from Pennsyl- 
vania settled, a few years later, in what 
became the county of Waterloo 

As the years went by a gradually 
increasing stream of immigrants, mainly 
British in the earlier years, helped to lay 
the foundations of such towns as Brock- 
ville, Peterborough, Hamilton, Niagara, 
as well as Kingston and York (Toronto), 
and to push back the frontiers of settle- 
ment. Of the hardships endured by these 
Canadian pioneers, particularly by those of 
gentle birth who had been accustomed to 
very different conditions in their former 
homes, one gets a vivid impression in such 
books as Susanna Moodie’s Roughing it 
in the Bush. Mrs. Moodie and her sister, 
Catherine Parr Traill, came to the Peter- 
borough district when it consisted of 
nothing but a few clearings in the forest 
They and others like them, from various 
parts of the British Isles, made good 
because they had courage and resource- 
fulness, and a sense of humour that enabled 
them, after a time, to look back smilingly 
upon the mistakes, they had made in their 
ignorance of New World conditions. Mrs. 


Left:—Kakabeka Falls, Ontario, one of many beautiful waterfalls in Eastern and Western Canada 
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Moodie gives us the same authentic pic- 
tures of life in Upper Canada a century or 
more ago, that we get of early colonial 
life in Nova Scotia from the inimitable 
sketches of Thomas Chandler Haliburton 
and of manners and customs in the Quebec 
of long ago in the pages of Philippe-Aubert 
de Gaspés Les anciens Canadiens, trans- 
lated into English by Sir Charles Roberts 
as The Canadians of Old 

How the early settlements of Upper 
Canada gradually developed into colonial 
communities, rural and urban, with at 
least some of the amenities of civilized 
life, and how these communities grew into 
the most important province of a self- 
governing Dominion, cannot be described 
here. Nor can one attempt to tell the 
fascinating story of John Galt and the 
Canada Company, of Thomas Talbot's 
colony on the shores of Lake Erie; the 
building of Yonge Street, Dundas Street, 
the Baldoon Road, and other highways; 
the War of 1812 and the Rebellion of 1837; 
the evolution of an educational system 
and the establishment of newspapers; the 
ups and downs of Ontario towns and why 
some developed into great cities while 
others never amounted to anything; the 
coming of the railway and other means of 
communication. All these were factors 
in the evolution of the people of Ontario, as 
like developments influenced the character 
of the inhabitants of the other provinces, 
and all helped to build up a Canadian 
nationality 

Various conditions, some of them ge- 
ographical, have hampered the growth of 
Canada. Not the least of these is the 
peculiar hour-glass form of the country, 
Eastern and Western Canada joined to- 
gether by a narrow, inhospitable and 
largely unprofitable neck of rock north 
of Lake Superior. Through this neck three 
transcontinental railways have been driven 
at immense cost and, for hundreds of 
miles, for no profit. On the other hand, 
particularly in the early history of the 
people, another geographical feature was 
of incalculable value. Probably no other 
country ever enjoyed so remarkable a 
system of water-ways, lakes and rivers, 
natural throughfares leading in every 
direction. For a man can start from Lake 
Winnipeg, and, with nothing more than 
an occasional portage, travel in a canoe 
east to the Atlantic, west to the Pacific, 
north to the Arctic, north-east to Hudson 
Bay, or south to the Gulf of Mexico 








[hese water thoroughfares were the 
routes of explorers, missionaries and fur 
traders in the early days of Canada, and 
it was largely because of them that the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada were dis- 
covered, the fur trade expanded into a 
gigantic industry, and the beginnings of 
settlement made possible in what is now 
Manitoba [he people of the prairies 
as we know them to-day look back to 
1812, when the first lot of colonists sent 
out by Lord Selkirk reached the Red River 
valley. They were Scots, and neither 
grasshoppers nor drought nor the opposi- 
tion of fur traders could permanently drive 
them out. Because they refused to be 
discouraged, they sowed seeds that have 
since grown into the great and ambitious 
city of Winnipeg and the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
because of them and others like them 
Canada has been able to play a very 
important part in feeding the people of 
the world 
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Harvest time 








in Canada 


With the cultivation of wheat the Cana- 
dian prairies drew to themselves a flood of 
iy migrants from Eastern Canada, the 
United States, the British Isles, and half 
the countries of continental Europe, these 
new settlers travelling west over the just- 
completed Canadian Pacific Railway. In 
the happy days before the Great War there 
was a market abroad for all the wheat 
Canada could raise, and that market was 
maintained throughout the war and up to a 
few years ago when the doctrine of national 
self-sufficiency stifled common sense. So 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta de- 
veloped into a gigantic wheat field, and 
became, more than any of the other 
provinces, the home of numerous racial 
groups, British and American, Scandi- 
navian, German, Dutch, French, Belgian, 
Russian, Polish, Italian, Ukrainian, Douk- 
hobor. Of their distinctive characteristics 
John Murray Gibbon has drawn a most 
interesting picture in his Canadian Mosaic 
and he has shown some of the things that 


























each group is contributing to the Canadian 
people. There is good reason to believe 
that most of them, even of the first genera- 
tion, are proud to look upon Canada as 
their home, and that this western ‘“‘melting 
pot has already added a varied but 
essentially sound element to the nation 
The wave of settlement from the East 
for years spent most of its force on the 
prairies, but some of it broke through 
the mountains and reached British Col- 
umbia. The colonization of that far west- 
ern province began, however, about the 
middle of the last century, when Vancouver 
Island became a Crown colony, and in 
1866 was merged in the larger colony of 
British Columbia. Its early history was 
closely identified with that of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. The gold rush of 1858-60 
brought a nondescript crowd of adventurers 
from every quarter, but the real emergence 
of the province as something to be reckoned 
with dates from the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the entry 
of British Columbia into the Dominion 
The people of that province have been 
influenced by its peculiar character, a land 
of mountain ranges and deep valleys, of 
timber and minerals and fisheries but little 
agriculture, of natural wealth but no 
prospect of a very large population; and 
also by their remoteness from Eastern 
Canada and their close associations with 
Americans to their south, as well as by a 
difficult problem of Oriental population 
One question put forward at the 
beginning still remains, that is, whither 
bound is the Canadian people? The only 
basis for an answer lies in the past history 
of the country. Have the people of the 
Dominion been moving toward nation- 
hood or away from it? The answer 
depends upon what we mean by nation- 
hood, or by the nature and extent of 
Canada’s political independence. Nation- 
hood is a spiritual and cultural rather than 
a political problem. Canadians will be 
politically free when, and only when, they 
are one people, and we have some way to 
travel before this is accomplished. Ge- 
ographical, economic and racial obstacles 
stand inthe way. We area widely scatter- 
ed people, of diverse stocks, living under 
varied physical conditions; and our 
thoughts and actions are affected by 
different environments. Can the resulting 
elements ever be fused into one nationality ? 
If differences of religion exist, they are 
no bar to national unity. And languages. 
with the exception of French, tend grad- 
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ually to fall into disuse, as in the United 
States, and to be replaced by English 
It is unlikely that the French-Canadians 
will ever be willing to abandon their 
own tongue for the sake of national unity 
Yet very many of them, in growing 
numbers, speak English as well as French, 
often with the same fluency. If English- 
speaking Canadians had equal proficiency 
in French, the country soon would become 
bi-lingual, a highly advantageous develop- 
ment; but unfortunately those of English 
speech, in Canada as elsewhere, are among 
the world’s poorest linguists. Failing this, 
we still have English as a common medium 
for most of the people; and English is 
bound to remain the predominant language 
in North America 

A well-known French-Canadian jour- 
nalist, Jean-Charles Harvey, director of 
Le Jour, of Montreal, said in a recent 
address: “If we can some day unite in our 
land the descendants of the two greatest 
civilizations of modern times, without 
destroying the essential qualities of either 
the French or the British blood, we shall 
have accomplished probably one of the 
finest feats in human history.’ Many 
Canadians, whatever their origin, will 
wholeheartedly subscribe to these words 

Despite other bars to unity, certain 
natural forces incessantly work towards it 
They may be more powerful than those 
against it, and there is, perhaps, prophetic 
vision in the lines written by Sir Charles 
Roberts many years ago as a Collect for 
Dominion Day: 


Father of Nations! Help of the feeble hand, 
Strength of the strong! to whom the 
nations kneel! 
Stay and destroyer, at whose just command 
Earths kingdoms tremble and her em- 
pires reel! 
Who dost the low uplift, the small make 
great, 
And dost abase the ignorantly proud; 
Of our scant people mould a mighty state 
To the strong stern, to Thee in meekness 
bowed! 
Father of unity, make this people one! 
Weld, interfuse them in the patriot's 
flame 
Whose forging on Thine anvil was begun 
In blood late shed to purge the common 


shame, 
That so our hearts, the fever of faction 
done, 
Banish old feuds in our young nation’s 
name. 
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Black Spruce forests such as the one shown above furnish pulpwood of excellent quality for Canada’s newsprint industry 


Canada leads the world in newsprint production and exports more than all other countries combined. 


CANADA’S FORESTS 


by D. ROY CAMERON* 


ANADA'S forests extend in a belt 600 

to 1,300 miles wide from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast and northward from 
the International Boundary to Hudson 
Bay and to within a few miles of the 
Arctic Ocean at the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie river. The wide divergence in 
geographic, topographic and climatic con- 
ditions has resulted in the development of 
a great variety of forest types, ranging 
from the luxuriant forests of Douglas fir, 
red cedar and hemlock found on the coast 
of British Columbia and the mixed forests 
of hardwoods, white and red pine and 
spruce of the eastern provinces, to the 
stunted birch and spruce of the sub-arctic 
regions. Inthe southern part of the eastern 
provinces and of British Columbia the forest 
types are similar to those in the adjoining 
areas in the United States, but towards 
the north these types give way to the great 
Boreal forest which is primarily coniferous 
and in which white spruce is the character- 
istic species 
*Dominion Forester 
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[here are over 160 recognized species 
of trees in Canada of which 23 conifers, 
generally known as “‘softwoods , and 32 
broad-leaved species or “hardwoods , are 
of considerable commercial value. The 
softwoods, which are in the greatest 
demand for construction and the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper, comprise about 
80 per cent of the total stand and about the 
same proportion of the annual cut 

Forests have always been one of the 
most valuable natural resources of Canada 
Though forced to give way to agriculture 
on lands more suitable for-that purpose, 
they still occupy more than one-third of 
the total land area. Of the 783 million 
acres of forest land, 492 million acres are 
capable of producing timber of commercial 
value. The forests on the remainder, 
situated on sub-alpine, sub-arctic, and 
other poor sites are of value for their 
influence on climatic conditions, the con- 
trol of stream flow and water supplies, the 
protection of wild life, and as sources of 





The forests of the dry belt, 
east of the Coast mountains 
in British Columbia are charac- 
terized by Douglas Fir, Ponde- 
rosa Pine, and Lodgepole Pine. 


On the coast of British 
Columbia where the precipita- 
tion is high, Douglas Fir, 
Western Hemlock, *Western 
Red Cedar, Sitka Spruce, and 
White Fir are the predo- 
minating species 
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wood supplies for the local needs of the 
native and white population. Of the pro- 
ductive forests it is estimated that 230 
million acres at present carry timber of 
merchantable size and on 262 million acres 
there is young growth of various ages to 
meet future demands 

The total amount of timber of mer- 
chantable size is estimated at 273,65¢ 
million cubic feet, of which 170,144 million 
cubic feet is considered accessible by means 
of the present transportation facilities 
This accessible and merchantable timber 
includes 245,313 million feet board measure’ 
of wood suitable for the manufacture of 
sawn lumber and 1,107 million cords which 
may be utilized as pulpwood, fuelwood. 
mining timber, etc. 


Forest Utilization 


[he average annual cut of timber 
during the ten years 1927-36 amounted to 
2,567 million cubic feet of standing timber 
Of this amount, 34 per cent was used for 
fuelwood, 33 per cent for saw material 
(logs and bolts), 26 per cent for pulpwood, 
3 per cent for hewn railway ties and the 
remaining 4 per cent for posts, rails, poles, 
mining timber, wood distillation, ete. The 
value of these primary products averaged 
$152,700,000 annually. Of the total amount 
of wood cut about 8 per cent was exported 
in the form of primary products and over 
92 per cent was either used for domestic 
purposes or further manufactured before 
exportation. The annual cut amounts to 
only about 5 cubic feet per acre on the 
accessible and productive forest land 


Forest Industries 


Of the main groups under which the 
manufacturing industries are classified, the 
Wood and Paper group, (exclusive of woods 
operations) rank first in number of estab- 
lishments, capital employed, number of 
employees, salaries and wages paid, and 
the net value of production. In 1937 more 
than one-third of all the manufacturing 
plants in Canada were dependent primarily, 
on the forests for their raw material 

These industries provided employment 
for about one out of every four persons 
engaged in the manufacturing industries 
and paid about one-quarter of the wages. 








Lett lop West otf the Rocky 
Mountains in British Columbia 
there is a belt where the 
precipitation is higher and the 
forests consist of Douglas Fir, 
Engelmann Spruce, Western 
Red Cedar, Western Hemlock, 
and Western White Pine 


Left Bottom:—A stand of 

White Spruce and poplar 

typical of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. 


Right lop:—A stand of young 
White and Red Pine in Ontario 


Right Bottom:—Haerdwood in 
Eastern Canada characterized 
by Maple, Yellow Birch, 
Beech, Basswood and other 
deciduous species 
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During the ten years, 1927-36, the forest 
industries, including woods operations, 
provided the equivalent of full-time em- 
ployment to 179,500 people, but owing to 
the seasonal nature of the work, especially 
in the logging and lumber branches, it is 
estimated that at least 350,000 receiveda 
substantial amount of employment in the 
forest industries 

[he average amount paid annually in 
salaries and wages was $157,900,000, and 
the net value created and distributed by 
industry in the exploitation of the forests 
averaged $366,000,000 


Trade in Forest Products 

[he average annual value of the exports 
of wood, wood products and paper, exclu- 
sive of books and printed matter, during 
1929-38 was slightly in excess of 
$200,000,000, which was 24 per cent of 
the total exports of Canadian products 
[he imports for consumption of these pro- 
ducts amounted to less than $20,000,000, 
providing a favourable balance of trade of 
over $180,000,000, as compared with a 
favourable balance of $124,000,000 on all 
commodities 

Newsprint competes with wheat for 
the first place among the commodities 
exported and lumber usually ranks about 
fifth, with wood pulp following closely 

Canada manufactures about 35 per cent 
of the worlds supply of newsprint and 
exports more than all the other countries 
combined 

The phenomenal development of the 
pulp and paper industry in Canada during 
this century has been due primarily to a 
fortunate combination of readily accessible 
resources of wood of superior quality for 
the manufacture of both paper and rayon, 
vast and well distributed water powers and 
abundant and dependable supplies of clean, 
fresh water 

During 1934-38 about 78 per cent of the 
exports of the wood pulp and paper went 
to the United States, and about 7 per cent 
to the United Kingdom. The balance was 
distributed to thirty or more countries 

[he lumber industry, which was estab- 
lished before the close of the 17th century 
to supply domestic needs, has been an 
important factor in the export trade for 
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over two centuries. Originally the exports 
went chiefly to Great Britain but in the 
latter part of the 19th century the United 
States became the principal export market 
and continued to be until 1933, when the 
United Kingdom again took first place 
In 1938 the United Kingdom took 56 per 
cent of the exports of lumber as compared 
with 26 per cent taken by the United States 
Australia, China, South Africa and British 
West Indies were the chief among over 
thirty other countries purchasing Cana- 
dian lumber 


Other Forest Values 


Valuable as are the wood products 
which Canada’s forests yield, there are 
other values which may be of even greater 
importance to the welfare of the country. 
Their ameliorating influence on the climate, 
the conservation of water and control of 
stream flow they afford, though impossible 
of expression in dollars and cents, are of 
unquestioned value to agriculture, hydro- 
electric developments, navigation and many 
other industries. In the conservation of 
wild life, including fur-bearing and game 
animals, birds, and fish the forests are 
essential and during recent years a new 
use, that of récreation, has become a most 
important function of Canadian forests 
Abounding in lakes and streams which in 
addition to their beauty afford excellent 
fishing, the forested lands are attracting 
increasing numbers of visitors, not only 
from the urban centres in Canada, but 
from the United States and other countries 

The establishment of National and 
Provincial Parks, where special facilities 
are provided for recreation of this nature, 
has been amply justified by the use which 
is being made of them; but for those who 
prefer the more arduous and adventurous 
life in the woods there are hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of forest where 
the silence is broken only by the sound of 
rushing water or the call of the loon 


The Dominion Forest Service gratefully acknow- 
ledges permission to reproduce pictures in this 
presentation granted by Canadian International 
Paper Co., Quebec North Shore Paper Co., “Canada 
Lumberman,” Editorial Associates, Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Canadian Government 
Motion Picture Bureau, International Paper Sales 
Co., Inc., Lumber Commission for Eastern Canada, 
and the Royal Canadian Air Force 
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Canada was 


Accurate maps and detailed information as to the timber resources are essential to industrial development. 
the pioneer in the use of aerial photography for mapping and forestry purposes. Methods have been devised for estimating 


the quantity of timber on a forested area by interpretation of air photographs. By this means the work of the forest engineer 

is simplified and accelerated. Over 840,000 square miles (one-quarter of Canada’s land area) have been photographed 

from the air and, of these, 700,000 square miles are forested. This vertical photograph indicates how easily the evergreen 

conifers may be distinguished from deciduous species in a winter photograph. From the length of the shadows cast by the 
trees, the heights can be determined. 
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eams for transportation 


s forest industries. A quarter of 
stilization is the felling of the trees 


ie 
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After felling, the tree is ‘bucked’ into required lengths. In this case, a workman, using a Swede saw, is cutting pulpwood 
bolts 4 feet long 


Topping’ a spar-tree for a high-lead logging operation in British Columbia. A pulley through which a cable is run is 
attached at the top of the spar-tree and the logs are hauled to the base of the tree by a donkey engine 























The horse drawn sloop erunner of the tractor and arch 


ypecialized machinery has revolutionized the logging industry. Aeroplanes, tractors, and trucks are replacing the horses 
and oxen of an earlier day in order to speed up production, lighten labour, and reduce costs. 


















In the early days of logging in 
British Columbia oxen were used 
n skidding the big timber, ten 
to twenty oxen being required to 
haul a sinale loa 







9. To-day the tractor with an archto 
lift the front ends of the logs handles 
bigger loads more expeditiously 






























3. A tractor train of White Spruce 
logs in Manitoba. This train of 38 
sleighs is 300 yards long and is 
hauling approximately 250,000 feet, 
board measure. The total weight of 
the train is about 1,100 tons 


4. The truck, like the tractor, is 
replacing horses to permit the hauling 
of larger loads over longer distances 
Here a truck-train in QueBec hauls 
pulpwood in log lengths 








akes and rivers play an important part in the transportation of logs and pulpwood to the mills. Logs sliding down a chute 
into the water, Vancouver Island, B.C 














1. The ‘river-driver’ leads a 
strenuous and dangerous life. Arm- 
ed with long pike pole or the 
shorter, sturdier peavey, he works 
from dawn to dark, often up to his 
waist in the icy water, to keep 
the logs on the move and ‘avoid 
‘jams. His shoes are shod with 
sharp steel caulks to grip the logs 
as he runs to and fro 


2. Dams are frequently construct- 

ed on water-ways to permit storage 

of water, which is released, when 
required, to float the logs 


4. Atthe pulp mill the logs are carried 

by a jack-ladder up to the slasher, which 

cuts them into short lengths for handling 
by the barking-drums or rossers 


3. The bolts move on to the barking 
machines. These are of two types 
the ‘rosser, consisting of a series 
sharp blades which cut the bark off, o 
the ‘tumbler’, a revolving steel drum 
which the blocks are jostled ‘around 
under a stream of water until the bark is 
broken off. This picture illustrates the 
‘tumbler’ 





slasher cutting logs into pulpwood 
bolts 


5. Rapids or cataracts are of frequent 

occurrence in Canada and while cons- 

tituting one of the major difficulties in 

river driving they provide vast resources 
of hydro-electric power 


6. Log jams such as this occur 
when the water supply is insuffi- 
cient or not properly controlled or 
when logs are not kept moving 


7. When other methods of 
breaking a ‘jam’ fail, dynamite is 
used 


8. On arrival at the larger water-ways 

where handling is not dependent on the 

current, the timber is collected in large 
booms for towing 
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Pulpwood chips for chemical pulp carried on 
an endless belt, bound for the digesters 





9. The wet pulp spreads evenly 
on an endless belt of metal screen, 
starts on its way through the 
paper machine where it passes 
through a series of drying rolls 
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The sheet coming off the 


drying rolls. ye 
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4. Lumber rates a close second tc 
pulp and paper in the forest indus 
tries. This photograph from the air 
shows a typical mills in itEasterne 


Canada 
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1. Eight million feet of Douglas 
Fir stacked in the yard awaiting 
export. 
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9. In addition to many other uses 
White Pine has no peer as a4 pattern 
wood. Skilled workmen making intricate 
patterns for foundry castings. 













3. Canadian hardwoods are 
in demand for modern furniture 
and interior woodwork. Silky 
grained Canadian Yellow 
Birch used efectively for 
both purposes 





4. Forest fires are a constant 
menace to the welfare and 
continuity of the forest in- 
dustries. Federal and provin- 
cial forest services and timber 
owners associations have 
developed efficient organiza- 
tions to prevent, detect and 
suppress forest fires. Aero- 
planes, lookout towers, port- 
able pumps, hose, and special 
equipment in the hands of 
experienced personnel have 
materially reduced the loss 
from forest fires 





1. Scientific methods in reforestation and silviculture 
ensure the future of Canada's forests. A nursery bed 
of two-year old White Spruce seedlings at the 
Petawawa Forest Experiment Station of the Dominior 
Forest Service 


9, A_ released stand of young 
ynifers after the hardwoods have 
been removed for fuel and boxwood 


3 A White opruc e 
plantation twelve years old 
on an abandoned farmsite 


4. An excellent stand of 
pine coming along under 
an overstory of hardwoods 





Right:—The future of the 
forest industries depends 
on the young stands which 
comprise about one-half 
of the 800,000 square 
miles of accessible and 
productive forests in 
Canada Natural repro- 
duction of spruce growing 
under a protecting nurse 
crop of poplar along the 
Enslish River in Ontario 
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Crowfoot with his C.P.R. 





CANADA’S DEBT To THE INDIANS 


by DIAMOND JENNESS 


AST would be Cartier's amazement if, 
revisiting the basin of the St. Lawrence 
to-day, after the lapse of 400 years, he 
could observe the thousands of his country- 
men vigorously puffing smoke from short- 
stemmed wooden bowls, and gathering 
from mile after mile of rich farm land the 
green stalks and leaves of the tobacco 
Not because he himself never smelt the 
fragrance of the burning leaves. The 
poor uncultured Indians, he remarked, 
“people whose bodies are fairly well 
formed, though they are wild and savage 
folk . . . have a plant of which a large 
supply is collected in summer for the 
winters consumption. They hold it in 
high esteem, though the men alone make 
use of it in the following manner. After 
drying it in the sun, they carry it about 
their necks in a small skin pouch in lieu 
of a bag, together with a hollow bit of 
stone or wood. Then at frequent inter- 
vals they crumble this plant into powder, 
which they place in one of the openings 
of the hollow instrument, and laying a 
live coal on top, suck at the other end 
to such an extent, that they fill their 
bodies so full of smoke, that it streams 
out of their mouths and nostrils as from 
a chimney. They say it keeps them 
warm and in good health, and never go 
about without these things. We made 
a trial of this smoke. When it is in one's 
mouth, one would think one had taken 
powdered pepper, it is so hot.” 
Tobacco was but one of many plants, 
native to America alone, that the Indians 
brought under cultivation and then handed 
on to Europeans. Cartier’ successors 
evidently found its smoking much more 
agreeable than he did, for a century later 
the custom spread with astonishing rapidity 
over large parts of Europe and Asia, and 
the cultivation of tobacco became so 
firmly rooted in West Africa, and in 
Malaysia, that its origin from America 
alone remained in doubt until quite re- 
cently. The cities of Quebec and Montreal 
now cover the fields where Cartier saw it 
growing, but it now ranks as one of 
Canada’s major crops, yielding in 1938 a 


revenue of approximately 20 million dollars 
Two of the Dominion’s crops that exceeded 
it in value, corn and potatoes, the white 
man also derived from the Indians and 
did not enjoy before the discovery of 
America. It is, indeed, a remarkable 
tribute to the intelligence of the aborigines 
that of the numberless new species of 
plants Europeans found in the New World, 
all that possessed any great economic 
value were already being cultivated or 
utilized by its inhabitants 

The precise origin of corn is obscure 
We can still recognize, in the Old World, 
the wild grasses from which our ancestors 
developed wheat, oats, barley and rye, 
but we cannot discover any wild species 
of corn, except what has escaped from 
cultivation. Some botanists believe that 
it is a hybrid, derived from the crossing 
of a grass called teosinte, that grows wild 
in the highlands of Mexico, with some 
other plant not yet identified. The Indians, 
though lacking in scientific knowledge, 
must have bréd the plant with great skill, 
for they developed varieties both for the 
humid tropics and for more temperate 
climes. Champlain and other early travel- 
lers in South-eastern Ontario speak of the 
miles and miles of corn fields around the 
Huron villages, cultivated with the crudest 
of tools, but yielding bountiful harvests 
Interspersed with the corn, too, were rows 
of squash and beans, of species previously 
unknown to Europeans, though grown by 
them to-day throughout the length and 
breadth of Canada 

Quite as remarkable, perhaps, was the 
cultivation of cassava by the “savages” 
of the New World, this time in South 
America. There are two species of cas- 
sava, a sweet and a bitter. The latter is 
the more important economically, but in 
its raw state contains a deadly poison, 
hydrocyanic acid. The Indians, who had 
long discovered this, taught Europeans 
how to decompose the acid by heat, so 
that now cassava is a staple food through- 
out the Old World tropics no less than in 
the New. Although the plant cannot 
thrive in Canada, the Dominion imports 
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Indians husking corn 


every year an immense quantity of tapioca 
which is merely the starch of the cassava 
root agglomerated into pellets on hot plates 

Our early colonists in Eastern Canada 
were a hardy temperate folk who seldom 
pined for the mellow wines and ciders they 
had left behind them in sunny France 
Yet they were not slow to imitate the 
Indians in extracting a delicious liquor 
from one of the native trees. “When the 
Sap begins to rise’, wrote Charlevoix 
“they make a Jag or Notch in the trunk 
of the Maple, and by Means of the Bit 
of Wood which they fix in it, the Water 
runs as by a Spout . The Indians reduced 
this ‘Maple-water to syrup, but in pre- 
European times they could not evaporate 
it to sugar because they possessed no iron 
pots or pans. However, they used the 
syrup to sweeten their corn flour, so that 
when our children demand corn-bread and 
maple syrup for breakfast, should we not 
impress on them that they owe both these 
luxuries to the Indians ” 

Must we not bless the Indians, also 
for our Christmas turkey ? Our forefathers 
in Europe had to content themselves with 
roast beef at Christmas. because the bird 
was not known in the Old World. Wild 
turkeys were fairly numerous in Southern 
Ontario until the 19th century, when they 
succumbed to the guns of both Indians 
and whites; the last recorded survivor 
shot in 1879, rests now in the National 








Museum. To-day, in place of the wild 
birds, we have the birds from our farms 
which raise a breed of turkey first domes- 
ticated by the Indians of Mexico 

What untold suffering we have escaped 
through the use of cocaine, quinine, and 
other medicines first taught us by the 
natives of this hemisphere. Though we 
now use cocaine mainly as an analgesic 
the Indians of Peru prized it also for its stim- 
ulating qualities, and invariably chewed 
coco leaves whenever they were called 
upon for exceptional exertions. Likewise 
for malaria, they chewed the bark of 
the cinchona tree, which derived its 
name irom a certain Countess of Chin- 
chon, the wife of a Peruvian governor, who 
herself was cured of malaria by this means 
When the medicinal value of its bark 
became known in Europe, largely through 
the Jesuits, the tree was introduced into 
Java, so that to-day nearly all our quinine 
comes not from Peru, but from the East 
Indies 

[omatoes, cocoa, and the potatoes that 
have given prosperity to at least two of 
our provinces, Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick, all come to us from the 
Indians of South America. (One wonders 
how Irishmen managed to exist prior to 
the loth century, when the potato first 
made its appearance in Western Europe) 
Even the sweet potato that we are now 
beginning to grow in Southern Ontario had 
its origin in Peru. True, the Maoris of 


The last wild turkey (specimen in National Museum). 


























New Zealand, the Hawaian islanders and 
other Polynesians were cultivating this 
vegetable when European navigators first 
explored the Pacific. This does not mean 
however, that the sweet potato, which was 
certainly indigenous to South America, was 
indigenous also to Polynesia; still less that 
it was native to any part of the Old World, 


or even known there before the l6th 
century. What it does mean is that the 
Polynesian islanders crossed the Pacific 


and discovered the west coast of America 
long before Columbus discovered its At- 
lantic coast. Unlike the Spaniards, how- 
ever, they did not return to conquer and 
colonize the New World, but carried the 
sweet potato to their island homes and 
remained there 

Columbus, when he discovered the 
West Indies, admired the garments the 
inhabitants were wearing (whenever they 
wore any clothes at all). Actually the 
Indians have given us our finest cotton 
plants, the Sea Island varieties that yield 
the longest staple. The same navigator, 


during his second voyage to America, 
marvelled at the resilience of a heavy black 
ball, made from a vegetable gum that 


the Indians tossed about in some game 
Other Spaniards also reported the same 
peculiar substance, rubber, but Europe 
paid no attention to it until the 18th cen- 
tury, when she imported small quantities 
from Brazil to erase the marks of lead 


Transformation of Indian—Indian cowboy 












































Indian varieties of corn 


pencils. To-day Canada alone imports 
on the average 7 million dollars worth of 
crude rubber each year, and exports manu- 
factured rubber goods to the value of 
about |3 million 

We have not exhausted, even yet, the 
many contributions that the Indians have 
made to modern civilized life. If, as some 
believe, it was not they, but their ancestors 
or relatives in Northern Asia who invented 
the snowshoe, the toboggan, the dog-sied, 
and the bark canoe, they at least improved 
these means of transport and handed them 
on to us. Birch-bark canoes modelled 
after their's carried all the goods of the 
early fur-traders, and conveyed explorers 
like Mackenzie, Fraser and Thompson 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
Arctic, from Hudson Bay to the Pacific 
Ocean. It is only in modern times that 
we have transformed them into the canoes 
of cedar, basswood and canvas that now 
skim over our lakes and rivers, and are 
beginning to invade the inland water-ways 
of our mother continent, Europe. Nor is 



















Ojibwa Indian camp 
(Painting by Verner). 





Indians playing la- 
crosse (Schoolcraft), 





Guarding the corn 
fields (Schoolcraft). 
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CANADA'S FORESTS 





Crowfoot and family. 


it only the bark canoe that we have 
assimilated. The Eskimo kayak, the cle- 
verest one-man vessel afloat, has been used 
in Scandinavian waters, and a craft that 
copies its construction is slowly winning 
ground among the pleasure-seekers of both 
hemispheres 

Less than 100 years have gone by since 


the great English explorer, Sir John 
Franklin, sailed with 129 men for the 
Canadian Arctic. Like nearly all his 


contemporaries, he pitied the “benighted 
Eskimos of the frozen North’, and counted 
their experience through the centuries of 
little or no value to the intelligent white 
man. Yet where the Eskimos wandered 
at will with their dog-teams, his seamen 
fell exhausted beneath the weight of their 
heavy hand-sledges; and they died of 
starvation where the Eskimos found abund- 
ant fish and seals. To-day no traveller in 
the Arctic fails to equip himself with a 
dog-sled, and,many an expedition beside 
Peary s has owed most of its success to 
the skill of its Eskimo dog-drivers 


Che lighter side of our lives, too, owes 
something to the Indians. We learned the 
game of lacrosse from them, and we pit 
college against college just as they pitted 
village against village. The only difference 
is that the Indian game was far more 
exciting, because, being less obsessed by 
rules, they reckoned victory not by the 
number of goals, but by the number of 
broken heads 

So far I have listed only the material 
things that the Indians have contributed. 
Canada's debt to them goes far deeper. 
Hundreds of square miles that to-day 
yield furs or minerals would still be virgin 
territory if the Dominion had not been 
inhabited at the time of its discovery. It 
was the Indians who guided Champlain 
up the Ottawa River to Georgian Bay, and 
led him from one village to another along 
trails that have since become a part of 
Ontario's highway system. Fifty-five years 
later other Indians conducted Henry Kelsey 
from Hudson Bay to the edge of the 
prairies, and showed him the numberless 
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herds of bison that grazed over its wide 
expanses. As protégé of an Indian chief, 
Samuel Hearne explored the barren lands 
and located, near the mouth of the Copper- 
mine River, the deposits of copper that 
are now one of our great reserves of that 
mineral. A few years later another Indian 
chief piloted Alexander Mackenzie down 
the mighty river that bears his name until 
they reached the Arctic Ocean; and when 
the same explorer made the first overland 
crossing of Canada the year afterward, he 
followed Indian routes up the Peace and 
Parsnip Rivers over the continental divide, 
and actually accompanied an Indian tra- 
ding party from the upper waters of the 
Fraser River to the Pacific Coast at Bella 
Coola. Mackenzie's fur-trading successors, 
David Thompson and others, crossed and 
recrossed the Rockies over passes dis- 
covered by Indian hunters, who, unknown 
to their contemporaries, were really blazing 
the trails for our transcontinental railways. 
Finally, coming down to more recent times, 
it is to the keen observation of lonely 
Indian trappers that we owe the discovery 
of several gold mines, among them the well- 
known Metachewin. 

Even in Canadas political history 
individual Indians have played a notable 
part. Every school-child knows of Joseph 
Brant, the Mohawk chief who espoused the 
English side in the American Revolution, 
became a colonel in the British army, and 
received a tract of land six miles wide on 
each side of Ontarios Grand River on 
which to establish his followers. One of 
the treasures in the National Gallery at 
Ottawa is a portrait of Brant, painted by 
the celebrated English artist George Rom- 
ney. Less well-known, though his services 
to Canada were no less great, was Crow- 
foot, the warrior-statesman of the Black- 
foot Indians, who restrained his excited 
tribesmen from joining Louis Riel’s rebel- 
lion and driving every European off the 
Canadian prairies. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway recognized Crowfoot’s services by 
giving him a life pass; and his prosperous 
tribesmen to-day laud his foresight in 
selecting for them an excellent tract 
of farm-land, and in diverting their energies 
from buffalo-hunting to the raising of 
cattle and growing of wheat. 
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No one can estimate the number of 
Indians who have merged with Canadians 
of European extraction and passed un- 
noticed into the general population. The 
figure certainly runs into the thousands 
and even ten thousands; certainly also 
many of their descendants have _ held 
prominent places in the political, social 
and economic life of the Dominion. When 
we speak of Indians to-day, however, we 
forget this Indian blood that flows in the 
veins of an appreciable percentage of our 
population, and think only of the Indians 
largely of mixed blood also, who remain 
on their reserves or roam over Northern 
Canada trapping the fur-bearing animals 
Yet they too are taking an increasingly 
important part in our economic life. It is 
true that the value of the furs they con- 
tribute is steadily diminishing, partly 
through a diminution in the numbers of 
the wild fur-bearing animals and the 
successes of fur-farms, partly also through 
the absorption of the Indians into other 
occupations; even so, it still reaches the 
respectable total of about $1,500,000 yearly 
Against the decrease in the fur catch we 
must place the increasing yields of Indian 
farms and gardens, and the growing 
number of Indians who are finding employ- 
ment as mechanics and dock-hands, or 
who work for fishery companies, in lumber 
camps and mills, and on ranches. The 
Mohawk Indians of Caughnawaga, near 
Montreal, enjoy so high a reputation as 
steel-workers that they were employed on 
San Franciscos mammoth bridge; and 
last summer no less than 24,000 bushels 
of wheat were raised by the little Black- 
foot tribe that Crowfoot settled in Alberta 

There is no reliable estimate of the 
population of the New World, or even of 
North America, in the years preceding 
European colonization; but Canada, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Arctic Ocean to the United States bound- 
ary, seems to have carried only about 
200,000 inhabitants. It is remarkable, to 
say the least, that this mere handful of 
“savages should have influenced so greatly 
the development of our Canadian civiliza- 
tion. Does it not argue also that their 
115,000 descendants, those who remain 
on reserves and are still classed as Indians, 
will some day become admirable citizens, 
provided we give them a reasonable op- 
portunity ? 
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Birch-bark canoe. 


Dog-sleds of white 
explorers. 


Eskimo kayak 


Eskimos travelling with 


doo-sied. 
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ACROSS CANADA 
By AIR 


by j. FERGUS GRANT 


Staff Correspondent 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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ae retains much of its ro- 
mance for those making a flight 
across this Dominion in one of the power- 
ful twin-engined monoplanes of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. A particular thrill is 
provided for any one with an apprecia- 
tion of the need for a solder to renew 
the provincial weld that so inspired our 
Fathers of Confederation. The pas- 
senger service inaugurated by |.C.A 
on April Ist, connecting the Atlantic 
seaboard at Montreal with the Pacific 
at Vancouver, should contribute materi- 
ally to the removal of sectional dif- 
ferences and the creation of greater 
understanding between people in all 
parts of this country. When the route 
is extended later in the year to Moncton, 
with the provision of services thence to 
Halifax, Saint John and Charlottetown, 
the Maritimes will likewise be still more 
closely united with the rest of Canada 
Excluding the three hours difference 
in time, it is now possible to fly the 
2,400 miles between Montreal and 
Vancouver in less than fifteen hours - 
to take dinner on the historical banks 
of the St. Lawrence and luncheon next 
day within the shade of giant Douglas 
firs in Stanley Park. Wide-winged mes- 
sengers set forth with the close of each 
business day, as the sun disappears 
over a distant horizon, and bear along 


Efficient personnel and latent power, here symbolized by a 
highly trained mechanic tending one of the 850 horsepower 
twin motors of a T.C.A. transport plane, render possible 
the operation of an air service across Canada. Blades of 
the hydromatic, full-feathering airscrews may be rotated 
about their longitudinal axis in the event of an engine 
failure and undesirable vibration thereby eliminated 
Altitude may be maintained with one motor until an 
intermediate aerodrome is reached on the airway 


(T.C.A. Phot 
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Kapuskasing, Northern Ontari (R.A ) Hard-surfaced runways at Ottawa (R.C.A F.) 

















Typical scenes along the Trans- 
Canada Airway in 1933 and 1934; 
less than six years ago. 


t brush at Wagaming, Northern Ontari in November 

s now a public airport with four landing strip ve longest 

ing 4,100 feet, and equipped with fuel and hangar facilities, a meteor 
ical station and a teletypewriter 


Intermediate aerodrome at Diver, Ontari in May 1933 
ad construction through muskeg Here have been create 
each 3,000 feet in length 








Instrument panel in the navigation cabin 
in flight 








of a T 
und to bring it down toa s 
gyro-pilot 


by day and by night 
yperated automatically by a 


the radio beams large consignments of 
mail, express and now passengers. Space 
and time no longer exercise the same 


influence on our national economy with the 
introduction of another transportation era 
to commercial Canada. Mythology is 
modernized; Mercury, the deity of speed, 
having brought to man the special services 
provided only for the mythical gods whose 
messages he carried through the heavens 


Ninety-eight Aerodromes 

[he Trans-Canada Airway extends 
from Vancouver to Toronto, Montreal and 
Moncton over a distance of 3,314 miles, 
with the subsidiary section north from 
Lethbridge to Calgary and Edmonton 
Eight public airports, eleven municipal 
airports and seventy-nine intermediate 
aerodromes have been established across 
the Dominion at approximately thirty- 
five-mile intervals. Some thirty-five radio 
range stations subsequently erected enable 
transport aircraft to be flown along the 
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ife landing through a thick cloud ceiling 


though the human pilot must control the speed and temperature of his two 
wireless communication with ground stations while en route 
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skyway with the same facility as that of 
an automobile driven along a modern 
highway. Funds were not available seven 
years ago for the actual establishment of 
a transcontinental airway, but there were 
many young men, single and homeless, 
who were in urgent need of employment 
Camps were organized, and absorbed these 
Canadians, whose efforts slowly but steadily 
transformed dense tracks of timber ter- 
ritory and barren areas of rock into well- 
graded landing fields 

Further stages in the development of 
an airway were involved when the days of 
depression passed, and it was found possible 
to provide adequate lighting, radio and 
meteorological services for a transconti- 
nental air line. Then followed the pur- 
chase of aeroplanes and the necessary 
facilities for their inspection and repair 
A personnel was assembled under the di- 
rection of men with the finest experience of 
actual operations in Canada and the United 
States, and it may now be claimed that 
T.C.A. is among the foremost systems on 
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These dials enable the caotain and his first officer to control their craft 
rudder and elevators may be 
motors, and maintain 
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this or any other continent in efficiency 
Improvements and larger equipment will 
appear as the demand for transportation 
increases, but no other organization has 
had the opportunity of inaugurating its 
mail, express and passenger services under 
more favourable auspices 

Besides its aircraft, the design of which 
is the result of extensive research and 
proved efficiency, the pilots and ground 
personnel comprise men with long expe- 
rience in the more difficult days of aviation 
when their ability as fliers demanded good 
judgment and the exercise of initiative 
Yet, despite many hours in the air to their 
credit, flying by direct contact with the 
ground to outposts of civilization, and 
contributing in no small way to the dis- 
covery of rich mineral resources, these men 
embarked on a course of specialized 
training, and submitted to rigid discipline 
in order that they might be fully equipped 
mentally and physically to fly the transport 
craft of IT.C.A. Weather conditions are 
carefully studied and the captain of each 
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subjected to additional inspection after every fifteen hours 


\ highl y 


The aircraft are 
at stipulated intervals 


skilled engineers and mechanics 
of flying, and undergo rigid test 


“ship plans his course with care before 
departure from any airport, and his flight 
is thereafter directed by wireless from the 
ground in accordance with meteorological 


data made available. He alone is respon- 
sible for his command, and if in his opinion 
hazardous conditions prevail along the 
route, he it is who orders cancellation of 
the flight. Such is commercial aviation: 
the skyways of to-day resembling in their 
directional aspects both the railways and 
the highways 


Defence Aspect Important 
Provision of employment during the 
depth of economic depression assisted in 
the creation of the airway now serving 
modern commercial and civil interests 
It was also conceived as an important 
defence project, rapid communication and 
transportation across the Dominion being 
considered vital factors in its protection 
Should any foreign power menace the 
shores of this country, or attempt to 
establish bases along the Atlantic or Pacific 
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seaboards, military aircraft in any section 
may be transferred with little delay from 
coast to coast or central air force stations. 
long-range reconnaissance flying boats, 
equipped with bombs and enabled to 
operate a thousand miles from their base, 
are being made available for service in the 
Maritimes and British Columbia. Aircraft 
carrying torpedoes for the destruction of 
enemy raiders, army co-operation planes 
and bombers are also being built in this 
country for its defence, supplementing 
machines purchased from Great Britain. 
\ll these aircraft support the small but 
efficient Royal Canadian Navy in an hour 
of danger, and the Trans-Canada Airway 
eliminates the necessity for any large 
concentration on both the east and west 
coast. Thus, passengers in the palatial 
transport planes winging their way over 
field and forest, land and lake, prairie 
and snow-capped peak may reflect with 
some satisfaction that Canada has appre- 
ciated the necessity for the provision of 
defence measures, and that available funds 
have been used to advantage during the 
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A. machines periodically, and completely overhauled 
‘ at Winnipeg, recognized as one 
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last decade for the creation of commercial 
and military facilities that have also con- 
tributed to the relief of unemployment 

Progress is often accepted as a natural 
consort of civilization, and little recogni- 
tion given to preliminary developments in 
the creation of services that each genera- 
tion calls modern. Only thirty years have 
elapsed since the first flight in the British 
Empire of a heavier-than-air machine was 
made at Baddeck, Nova Scotia, J. A. D 
McCurdy, of Montreal, being the pilot 
An Air Board was constituted as recently 
as July, 1919, to exercise a measure of 
control over aviation in this country, and 
the Canadian Air Force now prefaced 
with ‘Royal’ was formed in February 
of the following year 

In less than two decades a network of 
airways has been developed throughout 
this Dominion, forty commercial air trans- 
port companies and two provincial govern- 
ment organizations having been created 
to serve Canadian interests. An indica- 
tion of the advance achieved in so short 
a span of years is found in some remarkable 


of the most modern on this continent 











One of these is here being subjected to a sustained run 















Pilots emploved by lrans- 
Canada Air Lines are sub 
jected to a series of severe 
tests, and they must submit 
to a specific training schedule 
before being permitted to fly 
as first officer in a transport 


plane From time to time 
they return for a “refresher 
cours¢ and their reactions 


are observed when they are 
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IN 


TRAINING 








under the hood™ in the Link 
Irainer; illustrated on thi 
page (_onditions similar 
to those in the air are 
reproduced, and the move 
ments of this machine must 
be directed by instruments 
alone. Electrical contacts with 
a plotter, in centre, provide 
a record of the various 
evolutions of the trainer and 
pilot in its cockpit 












Equipment in_ the shops of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines at Win 
nipeg, where motors and fuselages 
are inspected overhauled and 
when necessary certain sections 
are removed, repaired and replaced 
When a plane takes to the air, it is 
known to be in first-class con 
dition, and every effort is made to 
maintain the efficiency of all 
equipment at a high rating 
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returns for 1938; approximately two hun- 
dred aircraft flew nearly 85,000 hours, 
and carried 19,600,000 pounds of freight 
and express, 1,860,000 pounds of mail and 
105,121 passengers. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, operating be- 
tween Winnipeg, Vancouver and Seattle, 
alone carried 7,806 pounds of express, 
367,734 pounds of mail and 2,086 pas- 
sengers. Service on the transcontinental 
airway was experimental only during that 
period, the carriage of mail between Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver having been inau- 
gurated on March Ist last year, and on a 
permanent basis between Montreal and 
Vancouver on March Ist this year. 


Halifax-Vancouver in 1920 


It was only in 1920 that the first “‘trans- 
continental” flight was completed, com- 
mencing in Halifax on October 7th and 
ending at Vancouver on October 17th — 
ten days and the total flying time was 
49 hours 7 minutes. To seven experienced 
airmen goes the credit for this flight, which 
was not completed without mechanical 
difficulties. Lieut.-Col. Robert Leckie, 
R.A.F., Major Basil D. Hobbs, of Mont- 
real, Navigator G. O. Johnson and Engineer 
C. Heath flew the eastern section from 
Halifax to Winnipeg. A Fairey seaplane, 
designed for a transatlantic crossing, carried 
them to Fredericton, where it crashed. The 
trip was continued to Riviere du Loup, 
Quebec, in an HS. 2L. flying boat, and in 
an F.3 flying boat thence to Winnipeg. 

Captain J. B. Home-Hay, in a D. H. 
9A. aeroplane, was responsible for the next 
section to Regina, where Captain Cude- 
more assumed the burden, flying to Calgary 
in a second machine of the same type. 
Captain G. A. Thompson completed the 
final leg to Vancouver in yet another 
D.H. 9A. aeroplane, experiencing consider- 
able difficulty due to fog and high wind. 

Passengers of to-day crossing lake- 
studded and sparsely populated areas of 
Ontario, the wide wheat lands of the 
prairie provinces and the mighty mountain 
rampart beyond at more than two hundred 
miles an hour may well marvel at the 
courage of Canada's aerial pioneers, and 
at the progress achieved in so few years. 
Reports of that day are enlightening, in 
that they indicate a keen appreciation of 
the conditions and suggest measures where- 
by a commercial service might be es- 
tablished. Problems then presented have 
been solved, and Trans-Canada Air Lines 
to-day have the advantages of all services 
recommended nineteen years ago. 
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In planning this initial transcontinental 
flight of 1920, the Air Board wished to 
demonstrate that an aeroplane could be 
flown across the Dominion from Halifax 
to Vancouver. Commercial possibilities 
were considered, but these could be 
assessed only by practical experience 
Routes had been surveyed, and information 
was sought concerning the feasibility of 
these for communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. The stimulation of 
public interest in aviation, and the encour- 
agement of recruiting in the newly-formed 
Canadian Air Force were further factors in 
the decision to organize so “sensational ° 
a flight. 

In a subsequent report, the Air Board 
commented as follows: “It is interesting to 
note that two of the most difficult sections 
of the route were flown with ease and 
without loss of time in the dark, under 
unfavourable weather conditions, and with 
absolutely no moon to assist. These sec- 
tions lay between Fredericton and Riviere 
du Loup, and between Kenora and Win- 
nipeg. The latter, from Kenora up the 
Winnipeg River to Lake Winnipeg and 
down the Red River as far as Selkirk, had 
never been flown over before. The expe- 
rience gained proves that with sound 
ground organization and relays of suitable 
machines, a service could be undertaken 
which would run with a high percentage of 
regularity, and with a time schedule which 
would average slightly over forty hours 
for the trip from Halifax to Vancouver, 
and less for the return journey. The pre- 
vailing westerly winds would increase the 
average speed of the eastward flight and 
retard the western passage. This would be 
counter-balanced in part by the difference 
in time of four hours between Halifax and 
Vancouver.” 

Indicating a thorough grasp of the 
essentials of an airway across Canada in 
1920, Air Commodore A. K. Tylee states 
in his official report that “the Trans- 
Canada flight is another example of the 
force of aeronautics as a means of com- 
munication over the distances, and the 
natural difficulties met with in a country 
like Canada. It must be borne in mind 
that because of these extraordinary dis- 
tances and natural difficulties, the services 
rendered by organized aviation shall be 
proportionately greater than anywhere 
else in the world. Progressive Canadians 
from both our East and West believe in 
aviation and have foreseen the enormous 
benefits to be derived from a forty-hour 
service across Canada.” : 
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Above: —Wind velocity and its 
direction at various altitudes are 
obtained by sending aloft gas-filled 
balloons, whose upward course is 
followed through a ‘theodolite; 
angles and other data being 
telephoned to a _ recorder inside 
the station office 


Below Meteorological informa- 

tion is collected and collated in 

various bureaux, and from this data 

experienced “weather forecasters” 

are enabled to prepare weather 

maps, which assist pilots in prepar- 
ing their flight plans 
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(Quite recently this correspondent was 
absent from Montreal for no more than 
sixty-four hours, and spent thirty-one of 
these in Vancouver thirty-three hours 
for the round trip by T.C.A.) 

This report stipulates that well-marked 
aerodromes should be established at fifty- 
mile intervals across the country, that 
wireless communication with aircraft in 
flight should be provided, and that wire- 
less directional apparatus on the ground 
should be made available for the guidance 
of machines. ‘Until wireless directional 
apparatus is properly installed as an aid to 
aerial navigation, weather forecasts are 
indispensable. What is wanted is a report 
at one station of the probable visibility, 
height of clouds and direction of wind at 
the next stopping place when the machine 
is due to arrive’ 

Another notable flight across the con- 
tinent was completed in September, 1926, 
by J. Dalzell McKee, accompanied by 
Squadron Leader A. E. Godfrey, of the 
R.C.A.F., and was the first to be made by 
seaplane. The route extended from Mont- 
real, up the Ottawa River to Lake Nipis- 
sing, Sudbury, Long Lac, Orient Bay, 
Sioux Lookout, Minaki to Lac du Bonnet, 
thence by Grand Rapids and the Saskat- 
chewan River to Prince Albert, Saskat- 
chewan, continuing to Wabamun, west of 
Edmonton, through the Yellowhead Pass, 
and down the North Thompson River to 
the Fraser, and so to Vancouver 

Moncton—Calgary Service in 193] 

Air mail, passenger and express trans- 
portation between Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, and Calgary, Alberta, was inaugu- 
rated eight years ago. The present staff 
correspondent of the Canadian Geographi- 
cal Journal was enabled to make the initial 
flight over this 3,095-mile airway, arriving 
in Calgary on February 4th, 1931. The 
scheduled flying time was 32 hours 30 
minutes, which may be compared with 
15 hours 45 minutes via T.C.A. forthe trip 
between Montreal and Vancouver, a dis- 
tance of 2,839 miles. Furthermore, three 
overnight halts were at that time obliga- 
tory; at Montreal, Chicago and St. Paul 
No flying facilities through Northern 
Ontario having been provided, the service 
was established in conjunction with air 
lines in the United States by Canadian 
Airways, Limited, operating in this country 
Ten different machines were used on the 
long route from Moncton to Calgary, the 
nine transfer points being Montreal, Tor- 
onto, Detroit, Kalamazoo, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Pembina, Winnipeg and Moose Jaw. 
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No single section was more than five 
hundred miles in length. Weather reports 
were available, but instrument flying made 
possible by the establishment of radio 
range stations was then in an experimental 
stage. ‘Nineteen revolving and thirty-three 
stationary beacons guided pilots across the 
prairies by night, the average distance 
between these being sixteen miles. Some 
distance from Calgary, a dull red glow 
haunting the south-western horizon indi- 
cated the Turner Valley oil field 

Came the depression, and air mail 
estimates were drastically curtailed in 1931, 
the service between Montreal and the 
Maritimes being cancelled on June Ist, 
and from Montreal to Toronto on August 
15th. The remaining section of the route 
lingered on until the following year, when 
the service between Winnipeg and Calgary 
was discontinued 

Time-saving now three days 

The actual time saving eight years ago 
was approximately twenty-four hours. To- 
day it is three days, the scheduled time of 
transit between Montreal and Vancouver 
by train and aeroplane being 88 hours 10 
minutes, and 17 hours 35 minutes respec- 
tively ; these time periods including the three 
hours difference in time between the two 
cities. Stops on a transcontinental flight 
are made now at Ottawa, North Bay, where 
passengers change into the plane from 
Toronto; Kapuskasing, Winnipeg, Regina 
and Lethbridge. The distance and flying 
time between each of these places is shown 
in the following table: 


Distance Scheduled Time 

Montreal-Ottawa 110 miles 0 hour 50 minutes 
Ottawa-North Bay 197 miles 1 hour 25 minutes 
North Bay-Kapuskasing 268 miles 1 hour 45 minutes 
Kapuskasing-Winnipeg 667 miles 4 hours 20 minutes 
Winnipeg-Regina 333 miles 2 hours 05 minutes 
Regina-Lethbridge 367 miles 2 hours 20 minutes 
Lethbridge-Vancouver 469 miles 3 hours 00 minutes 
Montreal-Vancouver 2.411 miles 15 hours 45 minutes 
Toronto-Vancouver 2,291 miles 14 hours 50 minutes 

Eight years ago, letters posted in 


Montreal on a Monday morning, or 
in Toronto up to noon, were delivered in 
Winnipeg on a Tuesday afternoon, 
in Calgary on Wednesday morning and in 
Vancouver on Thursday morning. The air 
service then provided a time saving of a 
day. Now, letters posted in Montreal or 
Toronto at the close of the business day 
are delivered in Winnipeg and Regina the 
following morning, and in Vancouver 
during the afternoon, a saving in time of 
three days being effected. A_ ten-cent 
special delivery stamp will ensure receipt 
of the letter in Vancouver at noon, and a 
reply may be remitted to the original 
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Well-wooded terrain adjacent to 
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correspondent in less than two days after 
his letter was dropped in a Montreal or 
[oronto post box 


Between April Ist, when the trans- 


continental service was established on a 
permanent basis, and April 30th, T.C.A 
reports that air mail Carryings over its 


lines amounted to 36,500 pounds, or a 
daily average of 1,216 pounds. During 


this thirty-day period, a total of 1,014 pas- 
sengers was flown in its fleet of fourteen 
aircrait 

Passengers by |.C.A. may enjoy similar 
time savings. If relief from a long winter 
in Eastern Canada is sought, an executive 
may leave his office in Montreal or Toronto 
late Friday, play three rounds of golf in 
Vancouver, on Saturday afternoon, Sunday 
morning and Sunday afternoon, and return 
to his office shortly after luncheon on 
Monday. A business man leaving Mont- 
real at approximately the same time by 
train would have progressed as far as 
White River, Ontario, which often claims 
the lowest temperatures in Canada, while 
his friend was basking in the spring 
atmosphere of the Pacific metropolis. The 
crocus, daffodil, iris, heather and green grass 
of Shaughnessy Heights or the new Capi- 
lano Golf and Country Club, overlooking 
the magnificent Lion's Gate Bridge, Stanley 
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the Crow's Nest Pass and the United States 





border 


Photo 


Park, Burrard Inlet, the City of Vancouver 
and Mount Baker in the distance, present 
quite a contrast with the snow drifts of 
Northern Ontario 


Canada Seen in Relief 

Travel by air over the vast and varied 
expanse of territory between the Atlantic 
and Pacific stimulates thought, and pro- 
vides a greater appreciation of the rich 
resources that Canada makes available for 
Canadians. The Ottawa Valley recalls a 
lumber industry that brought prosperity 
to the region. Beyond North Bay lies the 
mineral belt, from whose depths has been 
raised the gold that has laid the foundation 
for many fortunes, and still continues as one 
of the most important factors in our 
national economy. Beyond, one marvels 
at the lakes and streams that provide the 
fisherman and hunter with almost un- 
limited sport. From the vicinity of Wagam- 
ing, the broad expanse of Lake Nipigon 
may be seen, while a picture of the immense 
grain elevators of Port Arthur and Fort 
William, on Lake Superior, stirs the 
imagination from below the _ southern 
horizon. The prairies develop an affection 
for that land of great distances, and 
admiration for the farmers who seek a 
living from the soil 
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Mountain scene in the Canadian Rockies 





which present the aerial traveller with marvellous perspectives 
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Much of the territory over which planes 
of T.C_A. wing their way, during daylight 
in one direction and darkness in the other 
seems particularly inhospitable when 
blanketed with snow, but one cannot fail 
to appreciate the transformation created 
in the northern woods, whose crowning 
glory are the autumn tints. Then during 
the harvest period, when the wheat fields 
take on a golden sheen, and a steady 
stream of grain moves slowly towards the 
Atlantic and Pacific, the importance of 
foreign markets for this gift of Ceres is 
more fully realized. The Okanagan Valley 
and other fruit lands of British Columbia 
are enjoyed for an all too brief period from 
the cabin window, before the Fraser Valley 
widens to introduce the _ picturesque 
metropolis of the Pacific 

The vision is extended, literally and 
metaphorically, by flight. Railway offi- 
cials, bankers and other leading economists 
make periodic tours of inspection through 
the land, and a better understanding of 
conditions is obtained The time will 
likely come when executives seeking infor- 
mation concerning conditions will take ad- 
vantage of the service established by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. Sales managers, direc- 


tors of advertising and public relations, 
business men with other responsibilities 





and those seeking rest or relaxation also 
stand to profit from this method of trans- 
portation. The imagination may be allow- 
ed to wander at random in this realm, and 
logical conclusions will be drawn. The 
surface of this country is only scratched 
The population of Canada is scarce eleven 
millions. The future lies ahead, and it is 
the duty of every one in a position to 
travel to go forth and examine the heritage 
with which the commercial, financial and 
political leaders are entrusted 

Tourist possibilities of this new service 
cannot be definitely assessed. There can 
be no doubt but that travel from Eastern 
Canada to the West will increase as a 
result of this fast service, and it is probable 
that more visitors will be welcomed by the 
Rockies. Furthermore, aviation in the 
mountains has boundless possibilities, if the 
experience of Swiss operating companies is 
worth consideration. Regular flights over 
the Bernese Oberland Alps during the 
summer season prove popular and profit- 
able, many persons taking that opportunity 
of admiring the magnificent mountain 
scenery from the heights without having 
to undergo the exertion or strain of climbing 
on foot to their summits. Edward Whym- 
per, hero of the Matterhorn, has described 
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Westbound transport plane traverses cloud 


covered prairie lands [hese aircraft are 
twin-engined, low-wing, all-metal monoplanes 
known as Lockheed Super Electras The 
I.C.A. fleet at present comprises nine machines 
of this model and five Electras Ihe former 
has accommodation for ten passengers, and 
a crew of three, including a stewardess Its 
cargo capacity is 2,800 pound useful load 
6.300 pounds, cruising speed 209 mph 
maximum speed 244 mph ind=s cruising 
range 1.575 miles with normal load The 
length from nose to tail is 44 feet, wing span 
65 'q feet and overall height 12 feet (Six 
idditional Super Electras. sometirnes known as 
14's. have recently been ordered and will be 


lelivered during the summer.) 


The night mail takes to the air leaving 
Montreal at 8.30 p.m. (E.S.T.) for Ottawa and 
all points west. Connection is made through 
Edmonton with the Mackenzie River Basin 
extending as far north as Aklavik with the 
Yukon and Alaska Vancouver is reached at 
11.05 am. (P.S.T.) next day, greetings being 


conveyed from Mount Royal to Grouse 
Mountain in less than fifteen hours 

Skis present an mteresting contra with 
wheels at Kapuskasing on a cold March 
morning The former served a local resident 


en route to work as the giant transport plane 
from Winnipeg circled the airport and landed 
m the snow-covered runway rolled solid 
with heavy mechanical equipment 


Below r.C.A plane being refuelled = at 
Winnipeg from one of the companys own 
tank trucks: an operation that is repeated 
at each of the stopping point m the trans 
continental route 




















Plane preparing to land, with wheels down and 
hydraulically-operated wing flaps lowered 
to reduce speed Inset Three well-known 
Canadian fliers, Herbert Hbollick-Kenyon 
Romeo Vachon and George M. Ross. relax 
aboard a TCA. transport plane 5,000 feet 
over Northern Ontario. Hbollick-Kenyon was 
chief pilot of the 1935-1936 Ellsworth Trans 
antarctic Flight Expedition, and is now superin 
tendent of the eastern division of T.C.A. Vachon 
first French-Canadian to be awarded the McKee 
Trophy (1938) for meritorious service in the 
advancement of aviation in Canada is 
assistant superintendent of the eastern 
division. Ross, for many years secretary of the 
Canadian Flying Clubs Association. is editor of 
Canadian Aviation 


High over the Coastal Range, the final mountain 
barrier to be crossed before a descent is mack 
to Vancouver Fertile territory surrounding 
the Kootenay and Okanagan Lakes and the 
widening Fraser Valley present a pleasing 
contrast to the friendly snow-capped peaks 


R.C_A.F. Photo 


(rows Nest Pas which provides transport 
planes of Trans-Canada Air Lines with the 
lowest route across the Rocky Mountains 
while retaining much of the scenic grandeur 
appreciated by passengers 


Below Light beacon meteorological and 
radio station at Porquis, Ontario, which is 
one of the many intermediate acrodromes 
along the Trans-Canada Airway 
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the Rockies as being the equivalent of 
fifty Switzerlands. The Crow's Nest Pass, 
which planes follow at an altitude of eleven 
or twelve thousand feet between Leth- 
bridge and Vancouver, is relatively low, 
but the scenery presented to travellers is a 
joy to behold Away to the north are 
other mountain ranges that offer great 
possibilities to the aerial sightseer. Not 
only are the Rockies a national heritage; 
they are a natural playground 


Air Costs Comparative 

Aerial travel costs have been materially 
reduced in an effort to encourage the 
use of aircraft on established routes 
Canadians are now offered rates over the 
T.C.A. that compare favourably with those 
appearing on railway schedules 

Children under two years of age are 
carried free, when accompanied by parent 
or guardian, and those under twelve years 
of age are carried at one-half published 
fares. The transportation of birds, animals 
and reptiles is prohibited. Each passenger 
is permitted forty pounds of baggage free, 
while those with transoceanic tickets may 
be accompanied by fifty-pounds of baggage, 
and may forward an additional one hun- 
dred pounds by railway express service 
Light meals are provided in T.C.A. planes 
at the company s expense, being served to 
passengers with cigarettes and chewing 
gum by stewardesses who are qualified 
trained nurses. Passengers are urged to 
empty their fountain pens, or to wrap 
them in cloth to prevent damage to clothes 
through leakage, due to a difference in 
atmo pheric pressure. Although the cabins 
are heated, warm blankets are provided 
when slumber overcomes interest in an 
occasional light flashing by below and the 
novelty of travel by plane. The passenger 
presses a button at the side of his thickly 
upholstered seat, and the back is adjusted 
to a wide angle that induces sleep. During 
daylight hours, the chairs may be rotated 
to facilitate conversation in a large cabin 
that is well insulated for sound, and each 
passenger is provided with air conditioning 
facilities. Individual lamps are installed, 
and light curtains may be pulled across the 
windows to break the sun's glare 

Five international connections have 
been established. The two-hour service 
now maintained by Canadian Colonial 
Airways between Montreal and New York 
dates from Oetober Ist, 1928, since when 
many passengers have been carried over this 
pioneer line. Three flights a day in each 
direction are now provided between these 
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metropolitan cities. Boston-Maine Central 
Vermont Airways connect Montreal with 
Boston and intermediate points. North- 
west Airlines serve Winnipeg from Chicago, 
St. Paul-Minneapolis and Fargo. T.C A> 
itself has an extension from Vancouver to 
Seattle, and Yukon Southern Air Trans- 
port operates a weekly service from Van- 
couver and from Edmonton to Fort St 
John, extending thence to Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory. Pacific Alaska Airways 
connect Whitehorse with Fairbanks and 
Nome, Alaska, and it is not improbable 
that the ultimate air route to the Far 
East Russia, Japan, China and Hong 
Kong will take this course, continuing 
over the Bering Strait to Siberia, and 
following the Great Circle to Singapore 

Plans have been made to extend the 
Trans-Canada Air Lines from Toronto to 
Windsor, connecting there with American 
Airlines, and for a service to be established 
across Lake Ontario between Toronto and 
Buffalo. Consideration is being given to 
a service linking Great Falls, Montana, 
and Lethbridge. Aerial transportation be- 
tween Vancouver and Victoria, capital of 
British Columbia, is provided under con- 
tract with T.C.A. by Canadian Airways, 
Limited, flying a seaplane. When a suit- 
able airport has been established at 
Victoria, and radio range facilities provided, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines will assume direct 
responsibility for the extension. Finaily, 
Canada is materially interested in the 
forthcoming transatlantic service between 
Montreal, Botwood, Nfld. ; Foynes, Ireland; 
and Southampton. Experimental flights 
have provided Imperial Airways and Pan- 
American Airways with information 
concerning weather and other conditions. 
while radio and meteorological facilities 
are now available 

Incidentally, completion of the eastern 
section of the Trans-Canada Airway to 
Moncton, and the provision of flying 
facilities in Newfoundland for a_ trans- 
atlantic service further enhance the impor- 
tant contribution of this whole project to 
imperial and national defence. Six aircraft 
factories, comprising Canadian Associated 
Aircraft, Limited—Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co., Ltd., Canadian Vickers, Ltd., and Fair- 
child Aircraft, Ltd., in the Quebec area; 
Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., National Steel Car 
Corporation, Ltd., and Ottawa Car Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., in the Ontario area 
are presently concerned with the manu- 
facture of eighty “Hampden” bombers for 
Great Britain. When the component parts 
have been assembled in two central plants 
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and the planes tested, it is expected they 
will be flown across the Atlantic for 
delivery, utilizing the facilities made avail- 
able for commercial services. Of greatest 
importance to this country is the establish- 
ment of an efficient aircraft industry 
capable of rapid expansion to meet national 
requirements 


Air Link With Britain 


An aerial link between Great Britain 
and this Dominion has long been the 


dream of aviation authorities, and numer- 
ous conferences of an international charac- 
ter have been held on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The experimental flight of H.M 
Airship R-100 to Montreal in July, 1930 
was the initial effort to provide such a 
service. Had it not been for the tragic 
destruction of her sister-ship, the R-101 
in October of the same year, carrying to 
their death Lord Thomson, Secretary of 
State for Air, and many prominent British 
aeronautical experts, it is likely that 
regular communication by airship between 
Montreal and Cardington, England, would 
have been established in 1932. Now, how- 
ever, with completion of the Trans-Canada 
Airway, and the imminent inauguration 
of a transatlantic service, a shorter girdle 
of air lines is being cast around the world 
shorter by reason of Canada’s paramount 
geographical position in northern latitudes 
Great geographical barriers are now be- 
ing removed, and sectional differences dis- 
persed with the introduction of rapid 





How blessings brighten as they take their flight 
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transportation between the provinces. Dis- 
tance has separated the Maritimes from 
Ontario and even Montreal, Quebec from 
the prairies, and created in British 
Columbia a feeling of isolation. When 
the Rockies can be bridged in the same 
time as a fast train takes to travel between 
Montreal and Ottawa, Lethbridge being 
reached only two hours and a half after 
leaving Vancouver, the mighty mountains 
assume the characteristics of kindly giants 
whose sole purpose is the provision of 
scenic beauty for the tourist, and sport for 
the skier, fisherman, hunter, horseman and 
hiker. The central plains to Winnipeg are 
spanned in four hours, and the eleven 
hundred miles thence to Toronto or 
Ottawa in seven. Thus has science’ and 
his ingenuity enabled man to achieve more 
nearly the ambitious objective envisioned 
seventy-two years ago by the Fathers of 
Confederation 

Comfort and security characterize the 
modern aircraft being operated daily across 
this country by Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
The initials “T.C.A.” carry little signifi- 
cance as yet for the average citizen, 
actively occupied in his daily tasks on 
land or lying snugly abed as a giant metal 
bird wings its way through the skies. But 
they symbolize a service that will soon 
become as familiar to peoples of this and 
other lands as are the great transportation 
systems represented by _ the letters 
“C.N.R." and “C.P.R.” 
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Besides the daily services maintained by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, connecting Montreal with 
Vancouver, Lethbridge with Edmonton, and Van- 
couver with Seattle, there are thirty-three routes 
throughout the Dominion over which aircraft fly 
on regular schedules. These extend from Harrington 
Harbour, far down the north shore of the St 
Lawrence, to Aklavik, at the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie River, and to Dawson, administrative 
centre of the Yukon Territory 

Several of these are in operation only during the 
winter months, when the formation of ice causes 
cancellation of other methods of transportation; and 
without which certain areas would be isolated from 
the rest of Canada. The frequency depends on 
traffic demands, the service schedules providing for 
one, two or three trips a week in either direction, 
three a fortnight or, in a single instance, ten trips 
during the season 


[he domestic air mail rate of six cents for the 
first ounce and five cents for each additional ounce 
prevails on the trunk lines, ordinary rates are in 
effect for first and third-class matter on twenty- 
four routes 

Commemorating the inauguration of air mail 
services, the Post Office Department has prepared 
a series of artistic designs for ‘“‘cachets’’, which are 
impressed on “‘first flight covers” with a rubber 
stamp. The romantic and picturesque features of 
the Dominion, historic and contemporary, have 
been used to advantage in portraying the storied 
past and vivid present of a progressive country 
These air mail cachets have aroused the interest of 
philatelists throughout the world, and are in con- 
tinuous demand. The series illustrated on this and 
following pages was prepared for the inauguration 
on March Ist, 1939, of the over-night service 
between Montreal and Vancouver 
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“BiG BEN AND THE CLOCK 
TTOWER, WESTMINSTER” 


by PHILIP J. TURNER 


ARDLY a day passes but what the 
familiar sound of Big Ben is heard 
over the air by thousands of radio listeners. 
As the hours are recorded from the 
Clock Tower of the Houses of Parliament 
at Westminster one s thoughts are carried 
to that centre of the Empire and all that 
the Seat of Government of the Mother 
Country represents 
Big Ben has just celebrated his 8st 
birthday, having been cast on April 10th, 
1858, by George Mears, then the owner of 
the ancient Whitechapel Bell Foundry, 
which, still at work, dates back to the early 
years of Elizabeth's reign 
Mr. A. A. Hughes who is master of the 
London Bell Foundry states that his 


foundry has been making bells ever since 
1570, and that at the foundry is to be seen 
hanging on a wall the original moulding 


strickle which shaped the clay mould for 
Big Ben. The making of a bell of the size of 
Big Ben was a serious undertaking eighty- 
one years ago. The 17 tons of metal were 
melted in three furnaces with wood fuel, 
and for the first time in English bell- 
founding, hot air was blown into the 
mould all day before the casting. 1,300 
bricks were used to make the core of the 
bell and the mould took twenty minutes 
to fill 

When, some weeks later, the bell was 
dug from the cooled clay and tuned and 
polished, Big Ben was found to weigh 13 
tons, 10 hundredweight, 3 quarters and 
15 pounds which some one has stated is 
about four times the weight of a full grown 
elephant. The bell has a height of 7 
feet © inches with a mouth diameter of 
9 feet and a soundbow thickness of 834 
inches and the musical note “E’. This 
“E” note has an individual quality which 
could not be exactly reproduced to-day. 
The bell was made before the days of 
scientific accuracy in tuning, and Big 
Ben's note can easily be distinguished from 


Left— ‘Race against Time” 


Clock tower at night with ‘Boadicea’™’ 


that of any other bell, and whether one 
likes it or not its note is certainly unmis- 
takable. It may therefore be said that 
Big Ben has character and is a true Vic- 
torian. 

After Big Ben was made it was trans- 
ported in state to Westminster from 
Whitechapel. This was also an_ under- 
taking of considerable magnitude, and 
amongst Mr. Hughes’ collection of illustra- 
tions of that period is to be found a spirited 
woodcut showing the triumphant arrival 
of the bell at Barrys then uncompleted 
Houses of Parliament 

The bell is shown strapped to a waggon 
drawn by sixteen horses passing over 
Westminster Bridge with a Union Jack 
flying from his crown and surrounded by 
hundreds of cheering people whilst the 
crowd takes on the dimensions of a royal 
procession. More sight-seers came later 
to admire the size and thunderous voice of 
the bell while it was being tested in Palace 
Yard 

After the excitement incidental to 
bringing the bell to the tower there was 
an anticlimax. The problem arose as to 
how the bell was to be raised to its position. 
It was discovered that the waist of the bell 
was too wide for it to be “hauled upright 
through the space that had been left in 
the different floors. But as the bell was 
not so tall as it was wide the difficulty was 
overcome by hauling it up sideways 

The public from the first were also 
interested in the machinery of the great 
clock and there were many suggestions 
for winding it. Some one came forward 
with the theory that the Thames might 
be made to wind the clock by the movement 
of the tides, another notion was that 
turnstiles should make a barrier on the 
sidewalks and that passing pedestrians 
would then wind the clock involuntarily 
as they moved the turnstiles. Actually 
the clock was designed by the makers, 


in foreground. Light in lantern indicates 


. Parliament is sitting. 


Courtesy Harold Burdekin, AR PS, Reigate. England 
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Messrs Dent and Co., to be wound by 
hand, and for many years two men climbed 
the tower twice a week and took five hours 
for each operation. An electric motor now 
does the job in half an hour 

Big Ben has always received con- 
siderable public attention and it is not 
generally known that he is the second of 
his family. The first Big Ben was cast 
at Norton-on-Tees and was five tons 
heavier. Brought to London by sea, it 
nearly went to the bottom in a great storm, 
but suffered a more ignominious fate at 
Westminster by cracking while it was 
being tested. Further ill luck pursued this 
unfortunate bell for on its journey to 
Whitechapel to be broken up, the cart 
upset in Temple Bar and the bell broke on 
the pavement 

Che present Ben, after being taken up 
to the top of the Clock Tower had not been 
striking many months before he _ too 
cracked. The consternation that ensued 
can be imagined 

The gentleman expert who designed the 
bell, Edmund Becket Denison, Q.C., after- 
wards Lord Grimthorpe, accused the White- 
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chapel foundry of faulty casting. Being of 
a violently argumentative nature Denison 
laid himself open to a charge of libel, and 
had to pay the foundry's costs before the 
action was withdrawn. The foundry in 
turn accused Denison of insisting on a 
clapper far too heavy for the bell, the 
force of the original clapper being 23 times 
greater than the proportion of force used 
in the great bell at Oxford 

During this long drawn-out controversy 
the Westminster Clock was silent, and the 
future of clock and bell remained un- 
certain for many months, whilst the news- 
papers joined in the fray by drawing 
attention to the amount of the nation’s 
money that had been spent on both. Big 
Ben and his quarter bells which are 
older than Ben for they were cast in the 
Northern foundry with the first Ben — 
cost 6,000 pounds. The clock, also designed 
by Denison, cost 4,000 pounds. Barry's 
clock faces and clock chamber sent up the 
bill by another 12,000 pounds. A total of 
22,000 pounds. With everything at a 
standstill as to the future of the clock and 
the cracked bell it was debated whether 
Big Ben should be brought down and 
replaced by a third bell, but it was found 
Ben could be mended. He was therefore 
fixed up, given a lighter clapper one 
weighing 1/5 of a ton — and set going per- 
manently in 1860. This action appears to 
have been only just in time for there was 
a conspiracy afoot to prevent anything 
being done. The opposition consisting of 
several Members of Parliament considered 
Big Ben to be little better than a noisy 
nuisance. At one session of the House, the 
Commons were asked by one speaker, who 
objected to the striden clamour of Ben's 
voice, whether ‘it was not rather hard that 
half the county of Middlesex should be 
informed of the hours at the cost of the 
serious inconvenience of the House ?” 
_sRegarding the clock itself, Mr. D. E. 
Buckney, the head of the famous firm of 
clockmakers, has stated that the order to 
make the clock was given in 1852 and it 
was completed in 1854 Big Ben's time 
is Greenwich time because the clock is the 
most accurate as well as the largest and 
most powerful striking clock in the world. 
Official records prove that it varies hardly 
more than a second either way throughout 
the year, and the measure of this regularity 
is the consternation when anything goes 
wrong 


Big Ben—Note clapper (400 pounds) and microphone. 


Copyright Walter Scott, Bradford 
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Clock face, 23 feet 
diameter. Numerals, 
2 feet long. Minute 
hands, 14 feet long, 
travel a distance 
equal to 100 miles 
a year. Hour hands, 
9 feet long. Note 
size of man cleaning 
clock face. 


Central Press Photo 


The bob of the pendulum alone weighs 
four hundredweight, yet if a penny is placed 
on the pendulum the clock will gain 4/5 
of a second in twenty-four hours, and to 
the curious a half-penny may be seen at 
the present time on the pendulum. It was 
necessary to have it placed there when 
the clock was last regulated to keep the 
clock dead right. Simplicity and durability 
are the secrets of its success. The materials 
used in its manufacture were so excellent, 
that when it was last overhauled about 
five years ago no replacements were needed 
Every part of the works of the clock is the 
original one just as it was made in the 
workshop eighty-five years ago. Big Ben's 
original fracture may also be examined by 
the curious, though the public are not en- 
couraged to visit the Clock Tower. A spe- 
cial permit from the Lord Chamberlain is 
necessary todo so, unless one is conducted in 
a party in charge of an M.P. Inspiteof these 
regulations, however, a surprising number 
of people find their way up the 272 steps 
to the clock room high above the Thames 
Some overseas visitors are moved even to 
tears by the sight of Big Ben which for 
them has grown to be the very symbol of 
London. The effect of hearing Big Ben 
and the quarter bells strike when one is in 
the clock chamber itself has been graphi- 
cally and delightfully described by H. V 
Morton in his book “The Spell of London”’ 
















While Big Ben is an outsize in bells, one 
cannot help being impressed by the dimen- 
sions of the clock which is fifteen feet long, 
four feet wide, and, if the vane regulator 
is included, about 15 feet high. 

To perpetuate traditions of the interest- 
ing spot, the Clock Tower, in which Big 
Ben is located, occupies almost the same 
site as did the clock tower of the old 
Royal Palace of Westminster. The old 
tower was built in Edward I's reign. “Its 


intent , according to an old chronicle of 
1657, “was by the clock striking con- 
tinually, to remind the Judges in the 
neighbouring courts to administer true 
justice. Reference here is made to the 
fact that the expense of the original 


striking clock was defrayed from a fine 


imposed on an early Chief Justice of 
England 
The first great bell, Tom of West- 


minster, was given by William III, after 
the Tower was destroyed, to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedral, and its 
metal forms a part of the great bell of 
St. Paul's at present 

The present tower is 40 feet square and 
320 feet high, and it is interesting to know 
how this compares with the Peace Tower 
at Ottawa. The latter is 290 feet high 
and about the same width. 








ourtesy Milton Osborne 


Transportation of Big Ben. 


From woodcut in possession of 
A. A. Hughes 








[he dial of the clock is 23% feet in 
diameter (that at Ottawa is 15 feet 9 
inches) and it is said to be the largest 
in the world where the clock is an integral 
part of the design. The centre of the dial 
is 180 feet from the ground. (That at Ottawa 
is 225 feet). Sir Charles Barry, the archi- 
tect of the Houses of Parliament found the 
Clock Tower one of the most difficult 
features in the whole building to design, 
and there are in existence dozens of 
drawings and models that were made by 
the architect before he became satisfied 
with the design as it was executed. No 
labour, no delay, no expense, seemed exces- 
sive in what the architect thought per- 
fection. They were considered by him as 
being temporary, the censures they might 
provoke were also temporary, but the 
result was lasting and worth any temporary 
sacrifice. 

The figures of the clock are two feet 
long, and the minute spaces are one foot 
square. lhe minute hands (of copper) are 
14 feet long and weigh about 2 hundred- 
weight, the hour hands are 9 feet long and 
weigh much heavier, the pendulum is 13 
feet and swings every 2 seconds 

The light is kept burning in the tower 
while the House is sitting. G. J. Holy- 
oake claimed the merit of the idea which 
originated in 1893 

The quarter bells which form the 
chimes have a united weight of just under 
nine tons, and are set to these lines 

All through this hour 
Lord, be my guide 
And by Thy Power 
No foot shall slide 





Arrval of Big Ben's bell at Westminster, June, 1858 
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Clock Tower from Westminster Bridge—The Tower is 320 feet high and 40 feet 
square. Centre of clock face is 180 feet from the ground. Note Westminster 
Abbey Towers, left background 
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Monday, May 15 
Tuesday, May !16 
Tuesday, May 16 
Tuesday, May 16 
Wednesday, May 17 
Thursday, May 18 
Friday, May 19 
Saturday, May 20 
Saturday, May 20 
Saturday, May 20 
Sunday, May 2! 
Monday, May 22 
Tuesday, May 23 
Tuesday, May 23 
Tuesday, May 23 
Wednesday, May 24 
Wednesday, May 24 
Thursday, May 25 
Thursday, May 25 
Friday May 26 
Friday, May 26 
Friday, May 26 
Saturday, May 27 
Sunday, May 28 
Sunday, May 28 
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ITINERARY 
Canada and the United States of America 


(Standard Time in Each Zone Used Throughout 


OF 


HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE 


AND 


ARRIVE 


QuUEBE< 9.30 a.m 


CuEBE( 
Trots-RIVIERES 10.45 a.m 


MOoNTREAL 1.15 p.m 


OTTAWA 10.00 a.m 
OTTAWA 

OTTAWA 

OTTAWA 

CORNWALI 8.40 p.m. 
BROCKVILLE 10.00 p.m 
KINGSTON 9.30 a.m. 
TORONTO 9.30 a.m. 
SCHREIBER 1.25 p.m. 
Port ARTHUR 5 00 p.m 


Forr WILLIAM 


WINNIPEG 10.30 a.m 


BRANDON 10.10 p.m. 
REGINA 12.30 p.m. 
Moose JAw 9.15 p.m 
Mepicine Hat 10.10 a.m. 
CALGARY 3.00 p.m 
BaAnFt 7.30 p.m 
BanrF (Rest Day 

BaANFI 

KAMLOOPS 9.35 p.m. 


h Their Majesties are crossing t 
At antic from P. rismoutnr to Cuebe 
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VI 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 


DEPART 


8.30 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. 
10.00 p.m. 


6.00 p.m. 
8.50 p.m 
10.10 p.m 
7.00 p.m. 
6.00 p.m 
1.35 p.m. 
Leave by motor 
5.30 p.m 
7.00 p.m. 
10.30 p m. 
8.00 p.m. 
9.45 p.m. 
10.25 a.m. 


5.00 p.m. 


10.30 a.m. 
9.50 p.m 
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Standard Tim 


Monday 
Monday 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday, 
Friday, 
Friday, 
Saturday 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday 
Tuesday, 
Tuesday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 


Wednesday, 


Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 
Monday, 
Monday, 
Monday, 
Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Tuesday, 
Tuesday, 
Tuesday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 


Wednesday, 


Wednesday, 
Thursday, 


in Ea 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 


June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


J une 


June 


June 
June 


June 


June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 


(This itinerary is correct to May 5, but is subject to 
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ITINERARY 


29 
29 
30 
3] 
3] 
31 
3] 


Zone 


Used Throughout) 


VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 

VICTORIA 

VICTORIA 

\ ANCOU VER 

New WESTMINSTER 
CHILLIWACK 
JASPER 

JASPER 

EDMONTON 
SASKATOON 
MELVILLI 

Sioux Lookout 
SUDBURY JUNCTION 
(GUELPH 
KITCHENER 
STRATFORD 
WINDSOR 

LONDON 
INGERSOLL 
WoopstTot K 
BRANTFORD 
HAMILTON 

St. CATHARINES 
NIAGARA FALLS 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
New York 
Motor To Hype Park 
DELSON, Qut 
SHERBROOKE 
Levis 
RIvVIERE pu Loup 
NEWCASTLE 
FREDERICTON 
FAIRVILLE 

SAINT JOHN 
MOoNCTON 

Cape TORMENTINEI 
CHARLOTTETOWN 
PicTot 

New GLascow 


HALIFAX 


Continued 


ARRIVE 


10.00 a.m 


9 00 p.m 


2.15 p.m 


5.20 p.m 


11.00 a.m 


3.30 p.m 


2.00 p.m 


10.00 p.m. 


7.55 p.m 
6.30 p.m 


1.35 p.m 


10.00 a.m 


11.30 a.m. 


12.01 p.m 


12.50 p.m. 


1.45 p.m 
4.00 p.m 


6.00 p.m 


11.50 a.m 


5.05 p.m. 


8.25 p.m 


9.20 a.m 


12.45 p.m. 


4.30 p.m 


9.00 p.m 


12.30 p.m 


6.45 p.m 


8.00 p.m. 


11.00 a.m 


Leave for St. John’s, Newfoundland 


DEPAR I 


5.00 p.m 


10.00 a.m 
Leave by motor 
3.40 p.m. 


5.30 p.m. 


9.30 a.m 
10.00 p.m 
4.00 p.m. 
10.10 p.m 
8.05 p.m. 
7.30 p.m 


1.45 p.m. 


11.00 a.m 
11.40 a.m. 
12.10 p.m 
1.05 p.m. 
3.10 p.m 
4.10 p.m 


9 30 p.m 


9.00 a.m. 


8.50 p.m. 

9.30 a.m 

2.40 p.m 
Leave by motor 
6.30 p.m. 

9.20 p.m 

10.00 a.m. 

4.30 p.m. 
Leave by motor 
8.10 p.m. 


6.00 p.m. 


change. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


CONTRIBUTORS 

The People of Canada’ is the result 
of the co-operative efforts of two well- 
known Canadian men of letters, Lawrence 
Burpee and Marius Barbeau, who have 
been actively associated with The Canadian 
Geographical Society since its inception 

For the last twenty-six years Dr 
Burpee has been the Secretary for Canada 
of the International Joint Commission. A 
Fellow of several learned Societies at home 
and abroad, he is a gold medallist of the 
French Academy and the Royal Society of 
Canada and the author of a score or more 
of books on Canadian history, geography 
and biography 

Dr. Barbeau, Rhodes Scholar, studied 
Anthropology at Oxford and is an authority 
on conditions in his native province of 
(Quebec as well as a student of the manners 
and customs of Indian tribes in British 


Columbia. A member of the National 
Museum of Canada he has published many 
books on the Indians and the _ white 


settlers of Canada their arts, music, 
folklore and history. Dr. Barbeau is a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada 


1). Roy Cameron, who contributes in 
this issue Canada s Forests , is a native of 
London, Ontario, receiving his early edu- 
cation at the Model School, Ottawa. He was 
graduated from McGill in 09 and obtained 
the degree B. Sc. F. from Toronto in ‘11 
One of Canada’s first Forestry graduates, 
he has been engaged with the Dominion 
Forest Service since 1912. Following ten 
years of Forestry practice in Manitoba 
Alberta and British Columbia, Mr. Cameron 
was appointed Associate Director of 
Forestry at Ottawa in 1925 and Dominion 
Forester in 1936, which position he holds 
at the present time. Mr. Cameron was 
official representative of Canada at the 
Empire Forestry Conference in Australia 
in 1928 


Diamond Jenness, born in Wellington 
New Zealand, was graduated from New 
Zealand and Oxford Universities. He spent 
a year in New Guinea investigating its 
natives for the University of Oxford. He 
came to Canada in 1913 to join the Cana- 
dian Arctic Expedition commanded by 
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three 
years in the Arctic studying the Eskimos 
After serving with the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Force in France for two years, 
Mr. Jenness joined the staff of the National 
Museum and since 1925 has been in charge 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson, and spent 


of its Division of Anthropology. He has 
published many scientific works on the 
natives of New Guinea and on the Indians 
and Eskimos of Canada 


Philip J. Turner, a Fellow of both the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
and the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects is a Professor in the School of Archi- 
tecture, McGill University. He is well- 
known as a writer and lecturer, particularly 
on architectural subjects of England 


LECTURES 

Under the auspices of The Canadian Geogra- 
phical Society three well-attended lectures were 
given this winter before members of the Society 
and their friends in the Victoria Memorial Museum, 
Ottawa. All lectures were accompanied by 
lantern slides and motion pictures of unusual 
interest, the coloured reproductions being of out- 
standing merit. 


January 30th — “The Columbia Ice Fields” by 
Dr. Charles Tozier, Boston, Massachusetts 
February 24th — “The Yellowknife Mining 


District"’ by Dr. Charles Camsel!l, President of the 

Society and Deputy Minister of the Department 

of Mines and Resources, Ottawa 
March 16th “Spectacular Frobisher Bay” by 

Professor M. J. Buerger, Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology 

Lecture Tour Extension: We are pleased to 
announce lecture tour extension work was initiated 
the latter part of March in some of the larger 
centres of Southern Ontario, including Kingston, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford, St. Catharines, 
London, Kitchener and Windsor 

Mr. Richard Finnie, familiar to our readers for 
his authoritative articles dealing with Arctic 
exploration, and well-known as a lecturer in Canada, 
the United States and, more recently, England, 
spoke to a total of 7,250 people in the fourteen 
lectures given. Mr. Finnie exhibited his documen- 
tary motion picture “Patrol to the Northwest 
Passage” which he produced, photographed and 
edited through the co-operation of the Lands, 
Parks and Forestry Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Resources. Another of Mr. Finnie's 
films “Among the Igloo Dwellers’ was presented to 
school and college students in six of the cities 

Acknowledgment is made of the generous co- 
operation of school boards in connection with the 
arrangement for halls, and of the University of 
Toronto, Queen's, Western and McMaster Univer- 
sities and the Royal Military College of Canada 

Our particular thanks are extended to the 
eminent citizens who acted as chairmen of meetings 
The courtesy displayed by the Press throughout 
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was in no small measure responsible for the acknowl- 
edged success of this tour 

Mr. Walter Reynolds of our staff was responsible 
for the arrangement of the lectures and accompanied 
Mr. Finnie on the tour 


GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH Research 
plans are now in the committee stage and an early 
announcement will be made of projects to be under- 
taken this year 


CONTENTS OF JUNE AND JULY 

The contents page of the June issue 
will include “The Yellowknife Mining 
District’ by Dr. Charles Camsell, President 
of the Society and Deputy Minister of 
Mines and Resources; “Athabaska Trails” 
by S. C. Ells; ‘‘Canada in Relief’ by D. A. 
Nichols, and “Historic Finland” by E. R. 
Yarham 
b. 

The July numbers will commemorate 
the visit to Canada of Their Majesties 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 
Readers will be pleased to know that Major 
Gustave Lanctot, Chief French Archivist 
and official historian of the Royal Tour, is 
writing a special article for the Journal 
dealing with the Royal Visit. A second 
feature article of particular interest, con- 
tributed by Major J. G. Parmelee, Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, covers 
“Canada’s Participation at the New York 
World's Fair.” 

July commemoration numbers will be 
in even greater demand than the Vimy 
issue, over 10,000 extra copies of which 
were required to meet the call for private 
libraries and gifts to friends at home and 
abroad. Members and readers desiring 
extra copies are particularly requested to 
place their orders this month to avoid 
disappointment. The price per copy is 
35 cents. The Society will be pleased 
to mail copies of the Canadian Geographical 
Journal to all recipients on receipt of 
remittance and mailing addresses 

postage prepaid 





THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
requires copies of the following back issues of 
The Canadian Geographical Journal: 


MAY to SEPTEMBER, 1930, inclusive. 
JANUARY to DECEMBER, 1933, inclusive. 
JANUARY to MARCH, 1934, inclusive. 
OCTOBER, 1934. 
JANUARY, 1935. 
MARCH to MAY, 1936 inclusive. 


Any member wishing to dispose of copies of the 
above issues is requested to communicate with 
THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

172 Wellington Street, Ottawa, Canada. 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Elements of Political Geography by SAMUEL VAN 
VALKENBURG. (New York, 1939). 

In view of the present acute crisis in world 
affairs, there should be a great increase in the use 
of texts dealing in a scientific spirit with various 
aspects of political problems. The new book by 
Professor Van Valkenburg is by an author who has 
an unusual knowledge among American geographers 
ef European problems. He is a native of the 
Netherlands, and was trained in the Universities of 
Utrecht, Berlin and Zurich 

His new book has developed from his lectures at 
the important school of Geography at Clark Uni- 
versity (Worcester, Mass.). It is divided into seven 
parts dealing respectively with the Political Pattern, 
a special study of France, the Physical, Economic 
and Human Elements, Colonies and the Future of 
the World 

His first chapter develops the idea that countries 
(like people and landscapes) pass through stages of 
Youth, Adolescence, Maturity and Old Age. Yeung 
countries desire time to consolidate. Adolescent 
countries like Germany are full of vigour, and are 
often a menace to the rest of a somewhat crowded 
world. Mature countries, such as the British Empire, 
are powerful but satisfied. The extinction of Old 
countries is illustrated by the collapse of the Austrian 
and Turkish Empires. 

In the second chapter are several interesting 
maps, such as one showing the relation of France 
to her European allies. The author points out that 
France does not need colonies for any surplus 
population, but rather to gain man-power for her 
own protection. Later maps of Europe show the 
development since the last war of a row of new 
states between U.S.S.R. and the rest of Europe. 
The importance of rivers, lakes and islands in 
problems of defence, and their relative values as 
boundaries are fully discussed. The principal coal- 
fields are shown on a map, which, however, omits 
two of the greatest (in Alberta and in the Tungus 
Basin of Siberia). 

One of his most interesting chapters deals with 
the ethnographic structure of nations. A map of 
the regions bordering Germany to-day, shows 
Northern Tyrol as the only important solid group 
of dissatisfied Germans left outside the Reich. The 
author points out that the addition of Austria 
and Bohemia has only added crowded regions to an 
already crowded Germany. 

The discussion of “Life-lines' of the Empire will 
interest Canadians. The chief example runs from the 
St. Lawrence to England, the Mediterranean, India 
and Australia. Alternative lines are suggested if 
the former break down. An interesting table at the 
end shows how outstanding is the control of the 
world’s major economic resources by the British 
Empire, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R 

There are over 100 maps in the volume, and a 
bibliography of nine pages at the end deals with 
the chief cognate references 


GRIFFITH TAYLOR, 
University of Toronto 
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ANNUAL ME 


Ihe Tenth Annual General Meeting of The 
Canadian Geographical Society was held on Feb- 
ruary 24 in the Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa 
In his address the President reported that mem- 
bership had increased and a substantial balance had 
been added to the reserves, and in addition the 
Research Fund established during the year had 
grown to a degree which will make possible the 
undertaking of several projects this year. He out- 
lined in a brief summary several notable geographical 
achievements during the past year, drawing atten- 
tion to the growing commercial utilization of 
aeroplane transportation References were made 
to research work carried on by Mr. D. A. Nichols, 
Physiographer, Department of Mines and Resources 
during the past summer in the Eastern Arctic, 
particularly on Baffin Island, and to the work of 
the Annual Eastern Arctic Patrol. The President 
stated that the Society would again sponsor Mr 
Harry Snyder's exploration work in the Upper 
Nahanni region this year 

[Tribute was paid to all those who had con- 
tributed to the success of the Society during the 
past year with special mention of the Canadian 
Press which was continuing to further the interests 
of the Society by devoting generous space in its 
editorial columns to commenting on articles publish- 
ed from month to month in the Journal 
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Under the By-Laws of the Society ten of the 
thirty directors are elected each year, serving for a 
term of three years The following ten directors 


were elected: Dr. Charles Camsell, Ottawa; Mr 
C. G. Cowan, Ottawa; Mr. O. M. Biggar, Ottawa; 


Honourable A. E. Arsenault, Charlottetown; Dr 
Augustin Frigon, Montreal; Honourable W. A 


Ottawa 
LaBine, 


H. Peters, 
Mr. G. A 


Buchanan, Lethbridge; Mr. F. 
Dr. Griffith Taylor, Toronto; 
Mr. Harry Snyder, Montreal 
Immediately after the Annual Meeting the 
Board of Directors met and elected the following 


officers for 1939 
Honorary President: Dr. J. B. Tyrrell, Toronto; 
Honorary Vice-President: Dr. A. P. Coleman, 


President: Dr. Charles Camsell, Deputy 
Minister of Mines and Resources, Ottawa; Vice- 
Presidents: Charles G. Cowan, Managing Director, 
British American Bank Note Company, Ottawa; 
Major-General A. G. L. McNaughton, President, 
National Research Council, Ottawa; Honourable 
W. A. Buchanan, Lethbridge; Dr. R. C. Wallace, 
President, Queen's University, Kingston; Honorary 
Treasurer: K. G. Chipman, Ottawa; Honorary 
Secretary: E. S. Martindale, Ottawa; Honorary 
Counsel: O. M. Biggar, K.C., Ottawa 
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31-TON “STRATOSPHERE” PLANE 


Designed for a maximum speed of 330 miles an 
hour at heights of some 25,000 feet (only 4,000 feet 
less than the altitude of Mount Everest), a 31-ton 
four-engined landplane is under construction at the 
Short factory in England This “stratosphere 
aeroplane and two sister craft, which will operate 
at lower levels, are intended for long-stage flying 
on Britain's main overseas air routes. Their high 
speed and range of more than 3,000 miles non-stop 
will enable express services to be set in operation 
across the world in a fraction of the 
necessary : 
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HITE” 


Emergence of the new landplanes will be preceded 
by the launching of three seaplane airliners of similar 


tonnage The first of these, bearing the. name 
Grenadier’, is scheduled to commence flying trials 


in the near future Its successors, the “Golden 
Hind” and ‘Grenville’, will go down the slipway_at 
intervals of a few weeks 


Equipped with tankage sufficient for non-stop 
journeys of 3,200 miles, the new seaplanes arc 
planned for three categories of airline operation with 
varying payload. First, they may carry a heavy 
load of mails but no passengers. The second version 
provides for the carriage of six passengers, #in 
addition to mails and freight; and the third for 24 
passengers, mails and freight 
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The Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, resources and peoples of Canada. In short, its aim is to 
make Canada better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world. 


\s one of its major activities in carrying out its purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to every phase of geography—historical, physical 
and economic—first of Canada, then of the British Empire and of the other parts of the world in which 
Canada has special interest. It is the intention to publish articles in this magazine that will be popular 
in character, easily read, well illustrated and educational to the young, as well as informative to the adult 


The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to each member of the Society in good standing 
Membership in the Society is open to any one interested in geographical matters. The annual fee for 
membership is three dollars in Canada. 


The Society has no political or other sectional associations, and is responsible only to its members 
\ll money received is used in producing the Canadian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical knowledge as funds of the Society may permit 

































